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PREFACE. 



The author is not aware of the existence of any treatise 
on the Atonement, which, at a moderate cost, is adapt*- 
ed to the wants of that class of readers who feel interested 
in the study of such subjects. The present attempt, 
therefore, to supply such a work, will not, it is hoped, be 
deemed unnecessary or intrusive. 

In the plan and arrangement of his work, it has been 
the author's greatest solicitude to make the subject at 
once intelligible and instructive ; and he trusts that he 
has succeeded in clearing the doctrine of atonement from 
much of the darkness and mystification which have 
gathered around it, and in placing that most interesting 
of all subjects in such a light as will render its study 
both easy and delightful. 

The work was undertaken from a conviction that no 
branch of the christian church has yet exhibited a clear 
and consistent view of the truth as it is in Jesus — that 
important portions of it are to be found scattered amongst 
tbem all, and mixed up with different degrees of error, 
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which, in the same ratio, impede its progress, and de- 
prive mankind of those blessing, which its wider difTuslon 
would impart. One principal reason of the existence 
and perpettmtion of what is here complained of, perhaps 
is, that each party has some leader, creed, or confession 
of faith, which it has set up as the infallible standard of 
truth, which all must acknowledge, and to which all must 
subscribe, who would share in its communion and privi- 
leges. And thus freedom of opinion, and freedom of 
inquiry, have been interdicted by authority, in each of 
the sections into which the church is divided. Under 
such a state of things, it will be next to impossible for the 
scattered fragments of truth to be collected, arranged, 
and presented to public view, as a beautiful and harmon- 
ious whole. 

Should the present attempt be found to contribute, in 
any measure, towards the accomplishment of so desirable 
an object, the writer's principal aim will be answered. 

A different fate, however, may await the work which 
is here submitted to the judgement of the public ; for, 
''The man who presumes to think, to speak, or to act, 
differently from the generality, even in matters of singu- 
lar importance to the common good, is looked upon as 
an unsocial savage being, who separating himself from 
his species, is entitled to no share of their regard and af- 
fection. It is well, if he is not exposed to the severest 
effects of resentment and hatred." Brown*s Natural 
Equality of Men* 

Kirhy "Moor side, February, 1844. 
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CHAPTER L 



OK THE NECESSITY OF THE ATONEMENT, 



SECTION I. 

Man is a sinner^ and needs forgiveness* 

HvLKT the adorable Creator placed his intellective 
ereatures under a law, or moral government — ^founded 
upon his own eternal goodness, justice, and truth — is so 
abtmdantly evident, from many declarations of holy 
scripture, that it wiU be unnecessary here to detain the 
reader by particular quotations from the sacred volume. 

This law, or moral government, whilst it required 
unceasing obedience from men, was designed, by its in- 
fluence on their imderstanding and affections, to promote 

their felicity, in the highest possible degree. 

B 



4 MAN IS A SINKER 

it not accorded with his owneternal purposes and designs, 
^-c. &c. Now all this amounts to a broad insinuation^ 
at least, that God is, in some sense or other, the author 
of sin. The word permit, as thus used, conveys the idea 
that the introduction of evil was indirectly sanctioned by 
him ; whereas, we have the most indubitable evidence, 
that sin is in direct opposition to all his perfect and holy 
attributes, as well as t(f ev6ry principle of his wise and 
righteous government of rational beings, — and that every 
thing was done to prevent it, which could be done con- 
sistently with the freedom of man, and the nature of the 
government which was to regulate his conduct. Let the 
reader carefully consult the Mosaic account of what re- 
lates to this matter. 

It has frequently been asked, if the being of sin had 
been so contrary to the will and designs of the Almigh- 
ty, would he not have absolutely prevented its existence ? 
Those who originate such questions as this, appear to 
have but a very superficial acquaintance with the subject 
under consideration. They are perpetually confounding 
the moral, with the natural, government of God — ^the 
power, which he exercises over rational beings, with that 
which he exerts on inanimate, or material objects ! Hence 
they speak and write, sls if planets and mew were govern- 
ed by the same laws ! Just as if physical force were as 
applicable in the one case as in the other ! ! 
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Sin, however, cannot be ^reYentedhj physical force, 
nor by any kind of external compulsion whatever ; be- 
cause sin is the violation of laws, obedience to which, must 
he entirely optional. This is true of all moral governments, 
whether human or divine. It is evident, therefore, that 
the posssihility of evil can never be removed from a state 
of trial, or probation. If, by absolute power, men were 
prevented from doing wrong, the act, which so prevented 
them, would, at the same time, put an end to their state 
of probation. It follows also, that, if men were to have 
been prevented from sinning, they could not have been 
placed in a state of trial — could not have existed under 
a moral government ; for a state of trial, from which wrong 
conduct is excluded, would involve a contradiction. And 
the fair, and obvious conclusion is, that sin could not be 
prevented, even by the Almighty himself, if man was to 
exist in a state of trial. 

Now, if a state of probation rendered it impossible to 
prevent the introduction of sin, then, we think, it is im- 
proper, and tends only to mislead the judgement, to say 
that sin was permitted. Besides, sin had been possitive' 
ly forbidden, and could not surely be, at the same time, 
forbidden and permitted I If, then, sin entered into our 
world against the possitive command of the Deity, it 
must have been without his permission, or consent. 

All the evidence we possess, on the subject before us, 
tends to show, that sin, or moral evil, originated, in the 
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ing witli transgressors. Tbey must, of necessity, be 
either pardoned, or punished. We know of no alternative. 
If, therefore, guilty men do not obtein forgiveness, they 
must suffer the consequences of their crimes. Of the 
consequences of transgression, we may form some idea, 
firom those fearful terma, employed by the inspired wri- 
ters, when speaking of the sinner's doom ; and from the 
alarming apprehensions of the delinquent himself, when 
contemplating his removal to a future state. 

The truth of the proposition under consideration, is 
80 generally acknowleged, and has been so fully, and so 
frequently demonstrated by writers in general, that we 
think it unnecessary to enlarge ; and shall, therefore 
proceed to inquire into the cause of this universal 
degeneracy and apostacy of mankind. 



SECTION II. 

Men are noi sinners merely because Adam was a sinner^ 
cry in other words^ the sin of Adam is not IMPUTED 
to his posterity. 



The sin of Adam, in Paradise, has been represented 
by many, as though it were, in some way or other, plac- 
ed to the account of all his posterity — ^as though his sin 
was, in some sense, their sin also. We are told that 
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Adam was the federal head, or representative, of all his 
chfldren, and that, on this account, all who have sprung 
from him, are reckoned to partake of the guilt of that 
crime which brought on him the displeasure and curse 
of his Creator. We may observe, however, 

1. That this notion is entirely destitute of scriptural 
authority. There is not a passage, either in the old or 
new testament, which teaches, directly ,or indirectiy, that 
Adam's sin was imputed to any but himself. Let the 
reader turn to his bible, and carefully examine those 
texts which speak of an action's being imputed^ reckoned^ 
or accounted to any person, either for righteousness^ or 
condemnation, and he will invariably find, that, what is 
so imputed, is no other than the proper act and deed of 
that person. The following are, perhaps, all the places 
where imputing, reckoning, or accounting an action to 
any person, is to be found in all the bible.* 

• Gen. XV. 6. Lev. xvii. 3, 4. Num. xviii. 26, 27. 1 Sam. 
xi. 12 1 Sam. xxii. 16. 2 Sam. xix. 19. Prov. xxvii. 14. Pg, 
xxxii. 2. Ps.cvi. 81. Rom. ii. 26. Rom. iv 8, 4, 6^ 8, 11, 21, 
22—25. Rom.v. 13. 2 Cor. v. 19. Gal. iii. 6. 2 Tim. iv.l6. 
Jam. ii. 23. An examination of those several passages will at 
once convince the reader, that there is not the slightest inti- 
mation of Adam's sin being imputed, or, in any way transferred 
to his posterity ; or, of any person's being charged with actions 
except such as were strictly and properly his own. 

The scriptures, however, speak of sin and iniquity being 
laid upon, and borne, in different senses, by those who were 
not guilty of them. The scape-goat bore the sins of the chil- 
dren of fsrael away into the wilderness. Lev. xvi. 21, 22. The 
ffuilt and punishment, however, which the sins of the Israelites 
aeserved were not imputed, or transferred to the goat. He 
was turned loose into the wilderness, and there suffered to en- 

G 
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2. To charge the posterity of Adam with the guilt 
of his sin, would be to lay something to their account 
which is not true. They could have no participation in 
his transgression, in any conceivable sense whatever* 
They had not even then been brought into existence ; 
and, to impute to them the guilt of a crime which had 
been committed long before they were bom, would be 
the grossest violation of all which is true and equitable, 
that the mind of man can possibly conceive. 

Were we to assert that Adam's children assisted their 
great progenitor, in his rebellion against God, before ^ey 
were born, and that God imputes the guilt of that rebel- 
lious act to them, as well as to him, we should be 

joy his full hberty. The transaction appears to have been a 
figiirative mode of representing the free and total removal of 
guilt and deserved punishment from the Israelites, whenever 
they should penitently seek forgiveness at the hands of God. 

So also, it is said, "The Lord hath laid on him [Christ] the 
iniquities of us all." Is. liii. 6— 'He shall bear their iniquities' 
ver. U— and, "He bare the sins of many," ver. 12. But, does 
this prove that the sins of all mankind were imputed to him? 
or, that the spotless Redeemer of men was thereby made 
guilt]^ in any sense whatever ? Surely not. The fact is, that 
miquity and sin frequently signify suffering, and the prophet 
explams the sense in which our sins were laid on Christ— how 
he bore the sins of many— or was made sin for us, 2 Cor. v. 21. 
He tells us, "He was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
BRUISED for our iniquities, ver. 5. The same exposition is also 
given by the apostle Peter : "For Christ also hath once suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust" IPet. iii. 18. Hence, it 
appears, that a person may have iniquity laid upon him, or 
may bear sin, to whom iniquity and sin cannot be imputed, or 
upon whom they cannot be charged. And that this was the 
case, with respect to our blessed Redeemer, is abundantly 
evident. ^ 
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eonsidered much fitter for Bedlam, than to reason on 
moral subjects. And to say, they had no hand in the 
rebellion, but are, nevertheless, guilty of it, and deserve 
to be everlastingly punished in hell, on its account, would 
make the matter, if possible, still worse. How such an 
absurdity as that we are now opposing, should ever have 
obtained credit with men of reason, and reflection, is 
strange — most unaccountably strange I 

3. Such an imputation would be, not untrue only, 
but unjust also. If men are all guilty of Adam's sin, it 
f(^ows, unless there can be guilt without condemnation, 
that they all deserve to be damned on that account. But 
to afi^m that they are guilty of a crime which they never 
committed, and maintain, that they ought to be sent to 
hell, merely because another had deserved it, are senti- 
ments so diametrically — so manifestfy at variance with 
every notion which we have of justice, that we do not 
hesitate to reject, with indignation, the sentiment from 
which they are derived. 

4, To impute, or transfer one man's sins to another, 
is a thing utterly impossible. An innocent man may, by 
his own act, become guilty ; but no one else can make 
him so. Were the infinitely powerful Creator himself 
disposed to make an innocent person guilty ^ he could not, 
because, no power can make a man to be what he is not, 
no more than it can make him to exist, and not exist, at 
the same time ; the one being as evident an impossibility 

c2 
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as the other. We could easily multiply arguments in 
refutfition of the unscriptural and absurd dogma here 
opposed, did we not think it unnecessary. Indeed some 
of the most eminent calvinistic authors of the present 
day, have abandoned the doctrine of imputed sin, as be- 
ing altogether untenable. 



SECTION III. 

Mankind do not derive a sinful and depraved NATURE 
from Adam, or from their mare immediate ancestors. 

The awful /acf, that all men, without a sen^Ze exception, 
become sinners, has led great numbers to believe, and to 
teach, that the nature, or constitution of man, must be in 
itself sinful and polluted ; and that this natural pollution, 
originating with Adam, has been propagated, from father 
to son, down to the present time. They think it impos- 
sible to account for the universal sinfulness and depravity 
of our race, on any other ground. It is argued that, as 
the nature of Adam had become sinful and depraved, he 
could only propagate a sinful and depraved offspring.* 

•"Adam begat a son in his own image, sinful and defiled, frail 
and mortal, and miserable like himself; not only a man like 
himself, consisting of body and soul ; but a sinner like himself, 
g^lty and obnoxious, degenerate and corrupt. Grace doth not 
run in the blood, but corruption doth. A smner begets a sin- 
ner, but a saint doth not beget a saint." Henry on Gen. v. 3. 

"As like produces its like, if Adam became mortal and 
sinful, he could not communicate properties which he did not 
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This reasoning, although somewhat plausible, rests 
solely upon an hypothetical foundation. It is founded 
on the supposition that, when Adam had transgressed the 
command of his Creator, his physical nature or constitu- 
tion became sinful and depraved. This, however, is a 
mere gratuitous assimiption, for which there is no ration- 
al, or scriptural evidence. The simple fact appears to 
be, that, when Adam fell, it was not his nature, but his 
conduct, which became sinful. To assert that the 
nature, or physical constitution of man is sinful, is mani- 
festly absurd — ^about as rational as to talk of a sinful tree, 
or a depraved stone ! It is impossible for any thing to 
be sinful, except the free actions of a moral agent. For, 
sin, being a wron^ use of the moral powers, affects, not 
his physical constitution, but his moral character, 
^e venture to assert that no man, in his sober senses, 
ever thinks of attaching either praise or blame, merit or 
demerit to any thing but conduct, 

possess; and he must transmit those which constituted his 
natural and moral likeness : therefore all his posterity must 
resemble himself." Dr, A Clarke on Rom, v. at the end. 

"Original sin is the fault and corruption of the NATURE of 
every man ; and in every person born into this world, it de- 
8ERVETH god's WRATH AND DAMNATION.'* Ninth article of 
the church of England, 

Others, pressed with the difficulties and absurdities connec- 
ted with the doctrine of propagated pollution, have refused to 
explain their meaning in this old fashioned way. They tell 
us, "All men are born destitute of a predominant disposition 
to holiness ; that all who come to moral action will sin and 
always sin BEFORE REGENERATION." Stuart on Rom, p, 576. 
This view, though less repulsive in its aspect, nevertheless, 
holds the necessity of infant regeneration, and consequently, 
iuvolves the doctrine of transmitted moral depravity also. 
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If then, Bin and moral depravity consist in vyrong 
conduct onlji it was plainly impossible for the nature of 
Adam to become sinful, through his violation of the 
Divine command ; and the argument founded on that 
supposition, in favour of his propagating a sinful nature, 
is destitute of all rational proof. 

If the physical nature of Adam was polluted by his 
fall, and that nature be communicated to all his seed, 
we beg leave to ask, whether this pollution attaches to 
the substance of the soul, or to that of the body ? Moral 
pollution cannot belong to the body, because matter is 
incapable of moral defilement — incapable of moral char- 
acter of any kind. Nor can moral pollution attach to 
the substance of the soul, because, as we have already 
fieen, sin does not belong to substances but to actions* 
We can easily form an idea of the moral qualities of an 
action ; but what conceptions have we of the moral quaU 
ities of & substance ? 

An objector may still urge, that the agent who per- 
forms sinful actions must himself be sinful — ^must, as the 
source of such actions, be constitutionally depraved. We 
.answer, if wicked conduct alone renders a man sinful^ then 
no man can be sinful until he has committed sm. To 
deny this, is to afRrm, that a person may be wicked be- 
/ore he is wicked, which is a self-evident contradiction. 
Adam, it will be granted, was a moral agent, and he 
transgressed the law of Paradise ; but it will not, surely. 
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be affinned that he was sinful before he committed his 
first sinful act ! Yet he must have been, if the objection 
under consideration be of any weight. All that can be 
inferred is, that Adam had the capacity ^ or power to do 
wrong ; a power which is essential to free agency ! and, 
without which, he could not have done either right ot 
wrong — could not have been accountable for his actions. 
Hence, we presume, the case of Adam affords evidence, 
clear as demonstration itself, that actual sin does not 
necessarily imply a nature previously corrupted or de- 
praved. 

Should it be attempted to evade the force of these 
observations by saying, that sin may be committed tn- 
wardly, before it manifests itself in any outward act, 
according to the declaration of our Lord, in reference to 
adultery ; we answer, that sin, when viewed in this light, 
is still an act — a decision of the mind in favour of evil, 
and not a constitutional derangement. 

But when we are told that Adam begat children 
sinful and depraved like himself, perhaps we are to under- 
stand it of their moral character , and not of ih^it physical 
nature or constitution. If this be what is meant, we 
may be permitted to ask, whether it be possible for man 
to have a moral character, independently of his own 
actions? If he can, it follows, that he may be wicked 
or righteous without being either ! That is, he may be 
wicked, without acting wickedly ; or he may be righteous. 
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without acting righteously ; which is a most evident con- 
tradiction.* But as contradictions cannot be reconciled, 
we are compelled to admit, that men can have no moral 
character, good or bad, until they have formed it by their 
own voluntary actions ; and that, consequently, it cannot 
be transmitted^ by natural generation, from father to son. 

But, it is said, we all bring into the world with us 
the seeds (some say the roots) of moral evil, and that 
those seeds or roots of sin are the fruitful source of all 
actual transgression! "What the supporters of this notion 
can mean by seeds or roots of sin, they do not pretend 
to tell us, nor does it appear to be possible for any hu- 
man being to form a conception of them. It is an opin- 
ion which, though sanctioned by high authority, and 
asserted with great confidence, is, nevertheless, unsup- 
ported by the evidence of either reason or revelation ; 
and appears to have been invented solely for the purpose 
of accounting for the universal depravity of man. For 
this purpose, however, it is both unnecessary and insuf' 
fident, Man's becoming a transgressor, is no proof of 
the previous existence of such seeds or roots of sin in his 
nature ; for Adam became a sinner, who, it is presumed, 

* And contradicts also the clearest declarations of holy 
writ. "He that doeth [not he that is born in a state of] right- 
eousness is righteous, even as he is righteous." 1 John, iii. 7. 
He that committeth [not he who inherits] sin is of the devil," 
.1 John, iii. 8. Thus, we learn, from the volume of inspiration 
itself, that the moral character of man is not received, either 
from Adam, or from his Maker ; but is formed by his own 
actions. 
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had no 8uch seeds or roots of evil lurking in his constitu- 
tion, previously to his first act of disobedience. We 
have all the evidence, therefore, which the argument re« 
quires, that a moral agent may begin to sin, without 
supposing his nature to be previously amiss. 

It will be said, that the views advocated in these pa- 
ges, deny that man has lost the image of God, in which 
he was originally created. In reply, we may observe, 
that the image of God in man is two-fold, natural and 
moral. The former, he received at his creation : the lat* 
ter was acquired after he came into being, the natural 
image of God, comprises the intellectual powers of man, 
his spirituality, immateriality, and immortality. In these 
respects he bears a resemblance to the natural perfections 
of the Deity. The moral image of Grod consists of that 
active benevolence, compassion, and rectitude of conduct, 
which, in their degree, resemble the moral perfections of 
the adorable Jehovah ; and which constitute a holy being. 
In this latter sense, man was not — could not be, created 
in the image or likeness of God, • He was formed with 
• The mode of reasoning, and of interpreting the scriptures 




argued from the satisfaction with which the historian of 
the creation represents the Creator as viewing the works of his 
hands as ' very good, ' which was pronounced with reference 
to each of them individually, as well as to the whole: *And 
God saw every thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good. * But, as to man, this goodness must necessarily imply 
moral as well as physical qualities. Without them he would 
have been imperfect as man ; and had they, in their first e<er- 

D 
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a capacity for becoming thus like hi* Maker ; but before 
he had exercised his moral powers, he was neither holy 
nor wicked ; because action is essential to the existence 
of those qualities of a moral agent. When we form a 
conception of a person's being morally good or bad, our 
invariable conviction is, that he is so constituted by the 
right or wrong use of his moral capacity. It must be 
granted, we think, that the first moral act of Adam 
might have been a sinful act, and, instead of making 

cisefl, been perverted andsinful, he must have been an exception, 
and could not have been pronounced * verjr good. * The good- 
ness of man, as a rational being, must be in devotedness and 
consecration to God ; consequently, man was at first holy. ^ A 
rational creature, as such, is capable of knowing, loving serving, 
and living in communion with the most Holy One. Adam, at 
first, did, or did not exert this capacity ; if he did not, he was 
not ' very good, * not good at all " Such is the reasoning em- 
ployed in favour of created holiness. If we mistak not, liow- 
ever, the above extract overturns the very point which it was 
intended to establish. Mr. Watson says, " a rational creature, 
as such, is capable of knowing and serving God ; but unless he 
EXERT or EXERCISE thls CAPACITY, he cannot have moral good' 
ness : that is, he cannot be righteous or holy. Consequently, 
if moral goodness consists in the right exercise of the moral 
Qapacitv, it foUows, according to Im*. Watson's own showing, 
that Adam could not be created in the moral likeness of God, 
could not be holy before he had exercised his moral powers. 
'^Hethat dobth righteousness is righteous.*' 1 Johniii. 7, 

It is rather surprising that Mr. Watson, in commenting on 
the above passage of scripture, should have so entirely over- 
looked thejiteral and genuine import of the inspired writer. 
It is not said,^ ^'And God saw that every thing answered the 
PURPOSES of its creation, (as Mr. Watson's exposition would 
seem to require ) and behold it was very good." But, " And 
God saw every thing that he had made. Now, according to 
Mr. Watson, God could not make holiness ; for that consists 
in the bxbrtion or exercise of man's moral capacity. Of 
course, the declaration, " and behold it was very good, " does 
not necessarily include the moral conduct of Adam. God's 
works of of creation would have been " very good, " if Adam's 
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him like the holj and blessed God, would have stamped 
him with the image of the devil. * To deny this would 
be to deny the free agency of man in his primeval state, 
and the fact of such free agency, as demonstrated by his 
conmiitting sin, after having obeyed, for a season* the 
mandates of his Creator. 

The moral image of God was not a part of the natura 
or constitution even of Adam. He had it not by creation — 
did not, of course, bring it into the world with him ;— ■ 
but acquired it by the proper exercise of that moral ca-« 
pacity, with which he had been endowed. It follows, 

first moral act had been very bad ; because his actions, wheth- 
er good or bad, were nothing that God had made. 

Mr. Watson supposes that, unless the first moral actions 
of Adam had been virtuous, he would have been imperfect as 
man — not very goo^— not good at all. If this reasoning be 
conclusive, it will prove that Adam, at the first, was not a free 
agent — ^not capable of virtuous action or its contrary ! But if 
Adam was not free at the beginning, it will be impossible to 
show at what period of his subsequent history that blessing 
was bestowed upon him. Besides, if acting right was essen- 
tial to his being a piece of good or perfect workmanship, it i^ 
evident that the argument would apply, not only to his first 
works, but to those which he should ever after perform j and, 
according to such arguing, tlie fact that Adam did wrong, 
proves him to have been, when \Hiewed as a part of God's cre- 
ation, "not very good — ^not good at all." 

We contend, then, that man, in reference to his fhysic^i. 
constitution, and possessed of a capacity for moral action, 
might, in conjunction with the other parts of creation, be pro- 
nounced "very good," whether, in the first instance, ne acted 
right or wrong. 

***Hethat committeth sin is of the devil." I John, iii.T; 

d2 
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therefore, that when holy Adam sinned, he lost ttiis 
moral — this acquired image or likeness of his Maker ; but 
could not possibly lose the natural image of God, in which 
he had been created, and which was essential to his beinff 
as an accountable agent. 

As Adam did not receive the moral image of God by 
creation, so neither could he have transmitted it to his 
posterity, supposing him to have continued obedient and 
holy. He could, in that case, have done no more than 
communicate a capacity for moral action, the exercise of 
which would have been necessary to constitute its pos- 
sessors holy or wicked. As, therefore, the exercise or 
use of the moral capacity is essential to holiness or ain, 
in rational, accountable beings, it follows, that neither 
the one nqr the other can be transmiMed, by natural ge- 
neration from £Either to son. 

The fair and obvious conclusion, therefore, is, that 
the moral image of God was lost by Adam when he 
broke the divine command; but could UQt be lost 
by his posterity, since it never was in their possession, 
in any intelligible or conceivable sense, either to be lost 
or retained. The moral capacity, as we have seen, was 
all that could be given to them ; and this they could not 
lose, without ce'asing, at the ^ame time, to be rational 
and responsible creatures. And it follows also, that, if 
the descendents of Adam be accountable for their con- 
duct, they all possess a capacity for righteousness, 
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as well as wickedness — for right as well as for wrong 
conduct. The reason why wickedness predominates — 
becomes universal^ — ^will be shown under the following 
section. 

But it is largely insisted upon, that there is in the 
nature of every child born into the world, a propensity 
inclination f or disposition to evil, and tliat, from this in^ 
herent propensity or disposition, actual transgressions 
necessarily proceed. As this sentiment is urged with 
great confidence, by the advocates of transmitted de- 
pravity, it will be necessary to inquire, what evidence 
can be adduced in its favour. Had those who hold this 
sentiment, told us what they mean by an inherent or 
derived disposition to evil, the subject would have assu- 
med a more tangible form, and its investigation attended 
with less difficulty. But like many other popular 
opinions, it has circulated through our world, and 
obtained general credit, without evidence of its truth 
being either given or required ! By authors' in general, 
so far as we understand them, the term disposition appears 
to be employed in a vague and unmeaning sense. It is 
a something — an unexplained, and incomprehensible 
something, over which man has no government, or con- 
trol. They appear to view it as a sort of compulsory 
and governing principle in human conduct. According 
to them, man comes into being with a disposition to 
evil only ; and this dispoition, which, to him, is as unal- 
terablo as the colour of his skin, determines his entire 
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conduct, in an evil direction. If it please the great au- 
thor of his existence, to change his disposition, from bad 
to good, then the good disposition, so received, deter- 
mines his conduct in an opposite direction ; and, in 
either case, we receive the idea of a purely mechanical 
process. For whether the disposition be evil or good, 
it is, according to this notion, a something ^2>en toman, 
a something v/hich exerts a directing influence over all 
his actions. 

The latest refinements in Calvinism, and the appar-^ 
ently liberal character which it has assmned in modern 
times, are chiefly supported by this view of the disposition 
in men. We are told that all men have a natural abil- 
ity to obey the gospel, but want the disposition to do it ; 
and as they are naturally able to obey, they may be 
j%kstly condemned for their disobedience ; seeing that 
indisposition alone, stands in the way. According to the 
the views we are now representing, none ever repent, un- 
less, by some special act of the Almighty, this indispositon 
be removed. But, the disposition being thus changed, 
they virill certainly repent, and the unchanged as certainly 
<iontinue in their impenitence and rebellion ! 

Now, should it be asked, why the one becomes obe* 
dient and the other not, the obvious, And indeed, the 
only answer is, that an act of omnipotent power, chang- 
ing the disposition, has been exerted in the one case and 
not in the other. Hence it is evident, that^ according to 
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this representation, whether men obey or disobey, is a 
circumstance to be resolved into the will of the Most 
High, who gives or witholds the disposition at his plea- 
sure ! And, if all this be true, it follows that man is 
just as devoid of freedom, as the earth upon which he 
treads. But as this conclusion contradicts the bible and 
Common experience, we must reject those foolish and 
ridiculous notions concerning disposition, which conduct 
us to consequences so manifestly absurd. 

The dispositions, propensities, inclinations, or desires 
of man are evidently of two kinds — natural and moral. 
The natural dispositions belong to the animal, and the 
moral, to the mental constitution of man. The appetites 
which we possess, in common with other animals, give 
rise to desires, inclinations, or dispositions, which urge 
us to seek their gratiiication. These appetites, and the 
dispositions to which they give rise, are, in themselves, 
perfectly innocent — just what the wise and benevolent 
author of our being designed them to be — exactly cal- 
culated to answer the purposes which he contemplated 
m our creation. Nor have we any evidence whatever, 
that, through the misconduct of our forefathers, they 
come to us in a corrupted or disordered state. Neither 
does it appear, that these natural appetites and inclina- 
tions are different now, from what they were at the 
creation. To hunger, thirst, &c., and to desire the grat-^ 
ifieadoB of those appetites, were as natural to our first 
parents as to their descendents: and the mournful history 
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of man in Paradise shows that those appetites and incli-» 
nations, were as liable to abuse then as they are now. 
See more on this point in the following section. 

There are other dispositions, inclinations^ or desires in 
man, which are of a moral nature — under the control of 
his volitions and choice ; and may be good or evil, just as 
he wills thenfi to be. And as the natural dispositions 
have an inseparable connexion with ihe animal appetUes^ 
and are dependent on them ; so the moral dispositions 
have a necessary connexion with the perceptive power of 
rational beings, and are dependent on such power of per* 
ception for their very existence. It belongs to a ration*- 
al nature only, to perceive that some things are^^ to be 
done and others not ; and also, to perceive tlie obligation 
which an agent is under of acting in such a manner as 
to promote that which is^^ or proper to be done. 

Now, where fitness and obligation are perceived^ there 
moral dispositions originate, A disposition must arise in 
the mind of the agent, to do, or to leave undone, 
that which he perceives to be fit and proper — ^to fulfil 
the obligation perceived, or to reiuse the fulfilment of it. 
The perception of what is^^ or obligatory, is not neces* 
sarily followed by a disposition to do it; nor yet by a 
disposition to leave it undone. The agent himself must 
always determine which of the dispositions shall be en- 
tertained. It is impossible to trace the moral dispositions 
of man to a higher origin than bis own self-determination^ 
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and ehoice. To assign to them any other — any foreign 
cause, wonld be to destroy, at once, his freedom and his 
responsibility. For it is eBsential to the character of an 
accountable agent, that those dispositions for which he is 
deserving of censure or praise, reward or punishment, be 
of his own creatingy and under his own control. To deny 
this, is to afRrm that a being may be praised or blamed^ 
rewarded or punished, for dispositions and propensities 
which he musty of necessity ^ entertain and follow ! ! 

The obvious conclusion to which we are conducted, by 
the ibregoing considerations is, that the natural dispo- 
sitions of man cannot be in themselves sinful, nor descend 
to us in a tainted or corrupted state ; — and also, that the 
vwral dispositions, originating in the exercise of the ra- 
tional and moral powers, cannot possibly be transmitted 
ihrough natural generation. 

It will probably be said, that universal experience is 
in favour of our inheriting, from Adam, a sinful and 
polluted nature. We answer, that, in proof of this 
doctrine, the testimony of experience is exceedingly ques- 
tionable. How do I know, from experience, that my 
nature was sinful and defiled when I came into being ? 
Did I feel it before I was born ? or, at the moment of m^j 
hirih ? If not, at what particular time afterwards, did I 
acquire a knowledge of this fact from experience ? Will 
experience answer these questions in the affirmative, or 
will they not rather impose silence upon it ? 
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We believe that the testimony of experience is on the 
other side. Every body knows, or may know, from his 
own experience, that disobedience, and disobedience cmfy, 
constitutes him sinful : and that, in exact proportion to 
the repetition of such acts of disobedience, he becomes 
depraved. But experience knows of no other way in 
which sinfuhiess and depravity can be acquired. 

It may still be urged, that all men feel, by experience, 
that they have within them a constitutional propensity or 
disposition to evil. We grant, that man's natural or an- 
imal propensities are liable to excess and abuse ; and this 
undoubtedly every man feels ; but that they are, in them* 
selves sinful, we have no evidence, either from experience 
or any other source. The rational nature of man may 
be considered as the guardian of the animal propensities: 
and when these nm into excess, the fault is not in themt 
but in the higher or rational nature, to whose govern- 
ment and direction they are committed.* We have 
before seen that those dispositions which are of a moral 
character, and to which alone blame, or approbi^tion can 
attach, cannot be inherited — cannot be constitutional; 
but strictly and properly originate with the exercise of 
the rational powers. And it will be found that experi- 
ence, when rightly consulted, will favour the opinion that 
those dispositions, not only so originate, but also that their 
adoption or rejection is perfectly optional. We all feel 

* See the following section. ' 
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thftt we ought not to entertain evil dispositions, but the 
contrary. Not to admit this, would overturn all our 
notions of human freedom and responsibility. It would 
seem that Adam, in the beginmng, was rightly dispos- 
ed — disposed to obey his Creator ; but, hearkening to 
the tempter^ he altered, or changed his disposition from 
good to evil It was nOt his maker who changed it, by 
any act of onmipotent power ; which must, however, 
have been the case, had this disposition made any part 
of his physical constitution. Nor can it be said nHth 
propriety, that the temptation was the cause of such 
change ; for temptation cannot exert the smallest influ- 
ence beyond a mere enticement, or solicitation to do 
wrong. And, it follows, that the changing of his dis- 
position was Adam's own proper act ! and in the sight of 
his maker, no doubt, constituted the very essence of his 
crime. 

But it is said, that inherent depravity manifests itself 
in the bad tempers and dispositions of little children from 
their first entrance into the, world. This objection is so 
weak and trifling, that one cannot but suspect the cause 
which needs its support. What is there in the conduct 
of infants, we may ask, from which it can be inferred 
that they are a mass of sin and corruption ? Is it be- 
cause the dear little creatures cry when they are hungry ? 
or when they sufier pain ? or when they have lost their 
mother ? Because they are sometimes fretful and un- 
easy, without being able to tell us the reason, shall we 

s2 
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inler that these are the outbreakings — ^the natural ex* 
pressions of constitutional and inherent depravity ? We 
t;hlnk that prejudice, in favour of an hypothesis, must 
run very high indeed, when it can answer these questions 
In the afiirniative. Was this the light, in which the 
Redeemer of the world viewed the character and state 
of little children, when he said, "suffer little children to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven ?" 

Other sensitive beings are allowed to exhibit signs of 
suffering and pain ; and, instinctively, to resent injuries 
^jid provocations offered to them, without its ever being 
suspected that such manifestations have their origin in a 
sinful and depraved nature. And why not allow the 
same to an infant? Its nature, at this period of its ex- 
istence, is as purely animal as that of the inferior tribes; 
and it is as unaccountable for any thing which it does. 

And if the crying^ fretfulness, and resentments, ob- 
servable in infants, may all be accounted for, on the 
ground, simply» of their being susceptible of sufSerings, 
injuries, and provocations, why resort to a depravity of 
nature, or an innate disposition tp evil, for a solution ? 

But are we not " All born proud, self-wiUed^ lovers 
of the world, and not lovers of God V* That we are all 
bom capable of those vices cannot, for a momant^be dis- 
puted ; but to assert that the vices themselves are bom 
with us, as part and parcel of our nature, is grossly ab- 
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cord — ^an assertion unsupported by any kind of evidence. 
With as much propriety it might be argued, that, we are 
all bom liars, drunkards, thieves, sabbath-breakers, 
adulterers, &c., because all may practice those evils, and 
thousands do practice them. What we have observed 
of the conduct of little children, evinces, that the period 
of childhood is characterized, not by pride, self-will, 
and love of the world ; but by the most unaffected and 
artless simplicity. When the disciples of our Lord were 
anxious taknow which of them shoidd be greatest in his 
kingdomi, he called unto him a Utile child^ and said unto 
them, "Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted^ 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
himself as this little childf the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven." The state of infancy is here ex- 
hibited in a light considerably at variance with tho6& 
representations, which are generally given of it. 

It is said, if children be not siahl and depraved, 
there was no need that Christ should die for them. As this 
objection will be more particularly considered imder sec* 
tion eighth, of the present chapter, it will be necessary 
only to observe here, that children are as much interest- 
ed in the death of Jesus as the case required ; or, as it is 
necessary for them to be. To it they are indebted for 
their very existence. Had no atonement been made, we 
should never have lived. Eternal life also, which is the 
" gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, " is inva- 
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riably confemd on all who die in a state of infancy^ 
Hence, infants are made partakers of life, and a blissful 
immortality^ through the redemption which is in ChriBt 
Jesus, although they have neither moral depravity nor 
guilt. Eternal life can be conferred on a child just as 
consistently as on a believer. Neither of Ihem deserves 
it. They both receive it as " The gift of God. " It is 
true, adults cannot receive this gift until they first ob- 
tain the forgiveness of their sins, and the purification of 
Aeir hearts ; but cluldren may, because, not having sm- 
ned, they need no forgiveness — ^nothing stands in the 
way of their being admitted into heaven. Believers, of 
course, are under greater obligations to the Saviour than 
children are, because, through his merits, their many 
personal offences have been blotted out. In point of 
meetness, however, they are equally eligible for the 
abodes of eternal bliss. 

But it is thought that the sufferings and death of 
young children, are proof sufficient of their being in a 
state of guilt and condemnation ; for, it is argued, if they 
were not guilty and polluted, it would be unjust to pun- 
ish them. To this it may be answered, that sufferings, 
and death are not always evidences of guilt. Our first 
parents in Paradise were subjected to the pain and suf- 
fering which arose from the temptations of the devil. 
And every state of probation or trial will have its suffer- 
ings, in a greater or less degree, and of one kind or 
other ; for without this it could not be a state of trial. 
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Christ himself, though " without sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth, " yet he suffererd, was afflicted, 
and died. Believers also, who have obtained pardon, 
have been " made free from sin, and have their fruit 
unto holiness," still suffer affliction and death. But the 
objection takes it for granted, that afflictions and death 
are inflicted upon mankind as apunishmentforsin. Now 
the fact appears to be, that, under the present dispensa- 
tion, sufferings and death form an important ^art of 
those trials which constitute man*s probationary state : 
and which are mostly disciplinary, and amongst the most 
powerful means of weakening his earthly attachments, 
and of urging on his attention the higher concerns of 
religion, and the world to come. ** Before I was afflict- 
ed I went astray : but now have I kept thy word. " ♦ 
''Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. " f 

We grant that the sufferings and death of infants 
cannot benefit them, in reference to a preparation for a 
future state ; yet, even in this respect, they are of i^se to 
others, and, at the same time, issue in the everlasting 
felicity of the little sufferers themselves. 

Children do not suffer death as a punishment for the 
sin of Adam, nor because they are themselves guilty 

• Psahn C3ui(. 67. f 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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and deserve to die; but because it is the will and the 
app&ifUmerU of God : *< It is appointed unto men once 
to die. " * " Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou 
return. " % These plain passages of scripture wOl guide 
us in the interpretation of some others, the meaning of 
vhich is not quite so obvious. For, as they clearly and 
positiyely assert, that death is of divine appointment^ 
it is evident, no other portions of scripture can teach a 
Contrary doctrine. The bible caimot contra^ct in ond 
place, what it plainly teaches in another. 

Since, then, afflictions and death, under the wise 
and righteous administration of the great father of all, 
tend ultimately to the good of mankind, their appoint- 
ment, so £Eur from creating any reasonable ground of 
complaint, displays, in a very signal manner, the wis* 
dom and goodness of God. Especially when it is 
considered, that, in Christ Jesus, ample provision has 
been made for the final conquest of death, the glorious 
resurrection of the body, and the full, and endless felic- 
ity of body and soul in the world to come. 

Against the notion, therefore, that temporal death is 
inflicted as a punishment for sin, the case of in&nts and 
believers, presents a formidable difficulty. Who will 
venture to say that a child deserves to die for sins which 
itself has committed? Or, that it ought to die for a sin 

• Heb. ix. 27. X Gen. ui. 19 
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which Adam committed some hundreds, or thousands of 
years before it was bom ? And how can the death of 
behevers be inflicted as a penalty for sin ? When Christ 
pardons, he says, " Thy sins which were many are all 
forgiven thee. " * Yea, they are said to be " Made free 
from sin. "f ^^^ if believers suffer death as a jpun- 
ubment for sin, it is evident that pardon does not exempt 
a man from the punishment due to those very sins which 
had been forgiven ; and is, therefore, a useless and un^ 
availing act ; or else that, when a believer is pardoned, 
those sins, for which he deserved to die, are not includ- 
ed in the grant ! Either of which suppositions is quite 
inconsistent with the free and full pardon proclaimed in 
the gospel of Grod our Saviour. 

Some timid souls may take the alarm at what is here 
advanced, because it admits the possibility of infants ob* 
taining an entrance into heaven without regeneration, 
oontrafy to the declaration of our Lord to Nicodemus, 
^'Bxoept a man be bom again, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God."^ If this text proves the necessity of ir^fant 
regeneration^ the following will prove, as clearly, that all 
little children must repent, believe, and obey : ** except 
ye repent ye shall all likewise perish ;";{; he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned '*§ "He became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey him. *' || 

•Lukevii.47 Col.ii. 13 tRom.ii22. fJohniii.S. 
X Luke ziiL 3 § Mark xvL 1 6. || Hebrews v. 9. 
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The notion that infants must experience a change, or 
undergo some sort ofmoral renovation, before they can be 
admitted into heaven, *s unscriptural : and the thing un- 
necessary and impossible. Where does the bible teach 
the necessity of such a change ? And how, from the 
nature of the case, can its necessity be shown ? A child, 
having contracted no guilt or pollution, through any aot 
of disobedience or rebellion, oan have no sin to repent 
of, or imcleanness to wash away. But such a change is 
also impossible. An infant, which is incapable of moral 
action, must be incapable of moral renovation likewise, 
and we venture to affirm, that infant regeneration would 
never have been thought of, had hot the dogma of pro^ 
pagated depravity first been invented. 

But cannot the Spirit of God produce the change in 
question ? We ask, can the Holy Spirit effect a moral 
change in a creature which is incapable of it ? It is the 
fruth, carried home by the Spirit, by which mankind are 
regenerated or bom again ; but infanta can neither re- 
ceive the truth nor be influenced by it ; and are, therefore^ 
incapable of regeneration. 

The last objection which we shall here notice, is, that 
the doctrine defended in this section is opposed to somQ 
of the clearest statements of holy scripture. 

That a few passages may be found in the bible 
which ap'pear to decide against our views, we by no 
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means deny; and that, in attempting to bring every 
such passage into harmony with those views, difficulties 
may present themselves, which we shall be unable wholly 
to remove, is what we also as readily confess. These 
are concessions^ 'however, which we are compelled to 
make, in reference to other important subjects of inquiry^ 
as well as that under consideration. But we believe 
that the doctrine of human depravity, as stated and rfe- 
f ended in these pages, will, not only be attended with 
fewer scriptural difficulties, than are found to beset tlie 
generally received notion of it, but will also enable us 
to illustrate and explain a great many texts which 
are utterly unintellig^le when viewed in any other light. 

The objection which we are now to consider, is an 
appeal to the sacred volume, in favour of what is called 
original sin^ or the transmission of moral pollution from 
Adam, through all successive generations of men, down 
to the present time. To such an appeal we imhesitate- 
ingly respond, and to its righteous decision shall most 
readily bow. 

tf the reader^s attention has not been specially di- 

irected to this subject, he will be somewhat surprised 

to find it so seldom referred to by the inspired writers. 

We believe there are not more than two places to be 

found in all the old testament, in which the effecte, or 

consequences of Adam's transgression, are certainhf and 

clearly mentioned; and that no mention whatever is 

F 2 
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a sufferer on account of our sins. No other interpreta- 
tion can be given of this text, without involving the 
subject in the greatest perplexity and confusion. 

2 It is not less evident, from the account before us, 
that by Christ's obedience unto deatli, life is to be 
restored to all men. This also the apostle expresses in 
diiferent terms.* " The grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ." "The free 

* Let the reader mark well the comparison which the 
apostle draws between Adam and Christ j in which he shows 
that something has been done' by Adam, the consequences of 
which reach to all mankind. And, on the other hand, that 
something has been done by Christ, the consequences of which 
reach equally to all mankind. These we will throw into oppo- 
site columns, that the force of the comparison may be the 
more readily perceived. 

What J dam did and the con- What Christ did and the eon- 
sequences which foLlotved, sequences which JoUowed, 

12 Wherefore as by one man 
sin entered into the world and 
df'uth b)r sin i and so death pass- 
ed upon all men, for that all 
have sinned. 

Here the reader will perceive, that the apostle does not take to 
both sides of theeomparisnn ; bnt only mentions wlittt happened on 
the part of Adam. He had advance i n propofiition, that death eomct 
upon all men, in consequence of Adum^s one tratisuressiun ; and 
heUnre he completes the compurison which he wus how nbottt to 
institute, he stops to ^ive some pmofs ami illtistiations iu favour of 
the proposition he bad Inid down. In verses 13 snd 14, 1i«* hh-sun 
that death reigfued over munkind, when there was no law to 
which the penalty of death wus annexed ; und of conrse, as men d)4 
not die for their own sins, th<'ir mortality must have been « come- 
qneiice of the first traitsg^ression. At the close of the I4tb verse lie 
tells us, that there ia a corespondtnccy an agreement^ er wtsem* 
blance between Ada ui and Christ, Something in the oae wbick 
answers to something in the other. Adam ^* Is Xke ^gure ci km 
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gift came upon all men unto justification of life," "By 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.*^ 
The many shall he made righteous by a judicial act of 
the Almighty, just as the many were made sinners^ or 
adjudged to sufferings and death, by the same high au- 
thority, in consequence of the introduction of sin. These 
Yaried forms of expression are intended to bear upon, 
and clear up the same point — to show that, although 
^^ death has passed upon all men,'' yet that judicial sen- 

tbat was to come.** In the three fullowingr versfs, he gpuardt his 
rfadprs aj^ainstan error, into which they migfht easily tun j by sup- 
posing^ that theyVee gift and the one offence, wfre exactly of the 
nine extent, or in all respects parallel. This, he affirms is not the 
cue ; fur the benefits resulting from the free gift, overflow and 
a^und far beyond the evil consequences uf the first offence. 

Having finished these observations, which he had found it neces- 
sary to make, in order to preveut misundi-rstanding, the apostle, in 
verses 18 and 19, resumes the comparison, which it was bia principal 
eoDcera to establish, and which be had left unfinished at the ]2tb 
verse. 

18 Therefore as by the of- 18 Even so by the rigbte- 
fcBce of one, judgement came ousniss of one the free gilt came 
apon all men to condemnation ; upon all men unto justification 

of life. 

19 For as by one man's dis- 19 So by the obedience of 
obedience many were made one shall many be made righte^ 
nnnert. ous. 

By judgement to condemnation, the apostle cannot possibly meaa 
that the offence of Adam was so tran\/'err*-d to his offspring as to 
render them, in any sense guilty^ and decerning of punisfament ; 
but the passing of a judicial act, by the supreme governor, ad- 
judging all men to the death mentioned in the l*2th vtrse, because 
Adam's sin had rendered Bxichjudicial inte/J'erence necessary and 
proper. 

By tbe free gift coming upon all men, through the rtghteousnesc 
of Christ, we are to undrrsiand that the sentence of death, to 
wbioli all were adjudged in conspqnence of the one offence, is to be 
reversed bya general rexurrecfinn of all that die; for **As in 
Adum all die, su in Chiist Khali all be m»de nlive." **By man came 
^*a thy by iD»n came also the resurrection of the dead.** We may 
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tence of condemnation shall be reversed by the restora- 
tion of all to life again, agreeably to what is still more 
explicitly taught in another place. "As in [through] 
Adam all die^ even so in [through] Christ shall all be 
made alive. ^* **By man came death ; by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead.'* 

3 Having shown that Christ's one obedient act 
was intended ultimately to reverse the sentence of death 
which had been passed upon all men, by obtaining for- 
them all, the free gift unto justification of ^(/e, the apos- 
tle proceeds to show that the Redeemer has done more 
than merely to reverse the consequences to which men 
have been subjected through the sin of Adam. 

Ver. 15. "But not as the offence [of Adam] so also 
is the free gift [of God in Christ ;] for if, through the 
offence of one, the many be dead ; much more the grace 
[the favour] of God, and the gift [the benefits which 
are] by grace, which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto the many." This abounding of grace, no 
doubt refers to the rich provision which our adorable 
and gracious creator has furnished, under the new dis- 

farlher observe, that the judgement to condemnation, is of the same 
import, asjiidg^ement was by one to condemnation, ver. 16. Also 
the bein^ drud, ver. 15, agrees with what is said in ver. 17, hy 
one maii^K ofienre death reigfned by one ; and the several expressions 
evidently teach, that, as Adam, hy his disobedience, had broken 
the covenant he was under, so God passed a jvdicial sentence of 
death upon him and all bis posterity. This is the only consistent 
interpretuiiun which can be j^iven of these terms and phratet. 
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pensation, for all his rational and accountable creatures. 
Whatever this abounding or overplus of grace may be, 
and for whatever purpose it may have been supplied, 
one thing tlie apostle makes sufficiently evident, namely, 
the extent to which it abounds. "If through the offence 
of one, the many be dead, much more the grace and gift 
of God by Jesus Christ, have abounded unto the many," 
Hence it is clear that a superabundance of grace, or 
grace reaching beyond the consequences of Adam*s sin, 
has extended to all men. 

4. The next point which the apostle deems it neces- 
sary to settle is, the special design or object for which 
the grace or favour of God has abounded to all men. 
''And not as it was by one [man] that sinned, so is the 
gift : for the judgement was [i. e. came upon all] by one 
[offence] to condemnation, but the free gift is [designed 
for the removal] of many offences unto [in order to] 
justification." No doubt can be entertained for a single 
moment, then, as to the design of this overplus grace. 
It is that provision which has been made for the many 
personal offences of all mankind, over and above taking 
off the consequenpes of the one offence. 

5. After asserting that grace answering to the of- 
fence has been conferred upon all men ; and also that a 
surplus of grace has been unconditionally extended to 
the whole race, with the design of removing their 
many personal transgressions, he next brings into view 
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the conditional character of this abounding grace ; and 
shows that its reception, on man's part, is necessary in 
order to his being made a partaker of that eternal life, 
to which it was designed to raise him. "For if by one 
man's offence death reigned by one, much more they 
which receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
righteousness shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ." 
By the grace or favour of God, the door of salyatioB has 
been freely and unconditionally thrown open to all, and 
yet it is evident that none can be saved except those 
who cordially receive, improve, or make a right use of 
that grace or favour, which has been to fireely bestowed 
upon them.* 

* Many are of opinion that God must infallibly secure the 
salvation of all whom he favours, or designs to save. The^ 
tell us it would argue a want of power in the Deity, if his 
desig^is or purposes to save man, were to be frustrated. We 
answer, 

1, I£ physical force be the kind of power by which men 
are to be converted from the error of their way. and prepared 
for the worship, and service, and glory of God, then it must 
be granted that the Almight;^ has power sufficient to save the 
whole world ; and, of course, if he desired the salvation of all 
men. all would be saved. ^ This much is clear. But if this he 
God s plan of salvation ; if the sinner is to be overcome, and 
made to yield to physical strength, it i/s evident that all other 
means are unnecessary, and tneir employment would be an 
indication of folly, since omnipotent power alone, is sufficient 
for the salvation of the world. The fact, however, that other 
means are employed, proves that men are not saved in this 
way— not saved by the application of absolute power. Only 
admit the fact, that something besides omnipotent power, is 
essential to the salvation of men, and the notion which we are 
now opposing, instantly falls to the ground. 

2. In the preparation of man for eternal life, his own 
choice and obedience must either be necessary, or they tae 
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The sum, then, of what we learn from the portion of 
flcriplare before us is, 1. that death has come upon all 
mankind in consequence of the one disobedient act of 
Adam ; and that, through the obedience of Christ the 
&ee gift comes upon all men unto justification of life^ 
ver, 12. 18. 19., 1 Cor. xv. 21. 22. 2. Besides this 
removal of the consequences of Adam*s sin, an overplus 
of grace or ^vour, has been extended to all men, the 
design of which is the forgivness of their many personal 

not; if not necessanr, it follows that he may be saved against 
his own choice, and in a state of disobedience against his cre- 
ator ! But as reason and revelation are opposed to such a 
conclusion, it must be granted that choice and obedience are 
essential to the attainment of life eternal. And if so, then it is 
manifest that the Almighty cannot absolutely secure the sal- 
vation of any man ; because, so long as his freedom of choice 
and action remains, he may always choose and act in a direction 
contrary to that which tends to life. 

But mav not man be influenced by the grace and spirit of 
God, to choose salvation and obey the truth, without in- 
terfering with his liberty of choice and freedom of action ? 
Most certainly he may ; and is so influenced in numberless 
instances. But we deny that man can he free, whilst his choice 
and actions are determined, in one particular direction, by an 
external^ power, or influence. If a being of superior power en- 
gages to influence and direct the volitions and actions of man 
to a certain conclusion, it is evident. that this conclusion is the 
only one at which he can possibly arrive ; and although he 
may be so influenced or acted upon, as to be unconscious of 
anjr violence oficred to his freedom, yet his choice and actions 
bemg purposely determined, by an external and superior 
power, in tnis one direction, and to this particular conclusion, 
we do not hesitate to afiirm, that he is as devoid of freedom as 
the earth herself, whilst performing her annual and diurnal 
revolutions. 8. As, therefore, the salvation of the soul depends 
on the co-operation of at least, two voluntary agents, it is 
absurd to say that it may be accomplished by one of them. 
We are aware that some divines, in order to exalt what they 
caU ^'Christ's finished work," deny that any essential condi- 

I 2 
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offences, and ultimately to fit them for life eternal. 3. 
That none will be finally saved, or ^'reign in life by 
one Jesus Christ," except those who receive, or make a 
right use of this abounding grace. 

As death is the only consequence of Adam's sin which 
the apostle brings into his comparison, no countenance 
whatever is here given to the doctrine of transmitted 
moral pollution. Had this doctrine been an article in 
St. Paul's creed, he would most certainly have intro- 
duced it in this place, where he was treating expressly 
of the consequences of the original offence. 

We have now examined all the texts, both in the 
did and new testaments which give any certain informa- 
tion concerning the consequences or effects of Adam's sin, 
and find that none of those texts teach what is common- 
ly called the doctrine of original sin ; that is to say, the 
communication of a sinful and depraved naturcy from 
Adam to all his descendants, rendering them utterly 
indisposed to all good, wholly inclined to all evil, and 
objects of God's everlasting wrath and displeasure ! 
Now, if the doctrine in question, be not found in any of 

dons are required to be performed on the part of man, in 
order to his salvation ; and yet^ strange as it may appear, those 
very individuals, at times, so far forget their creed, as to write 
ana speak on the subject just like other folks. Exercising the 
same common sense, ana the same belief in the bible, they 
insist upon it that men must either repent of their sins and 
obey the gospel, or they will be damned ! Thus they both 
deny and maintain the very thing for which we contend ! ! 
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the places which treat expressly of the effects of the first 
act of disobedience, it is not very likely to be found in 
any other part of the sacred volume. We are aware that 
many passages have been pressed into the service of this 
popular opinion, and inferences apparently in its favour, 
have been drawn firom them in great abundance. A 
closer attention, however, to the meaning of such texts, 
will convince the reader, how greatly they have beeB 
wrested from their true and legitimate sense. 

Our limits will not allow us at present, to enter into 
an examination of those scriptures ; nor do we think it to 
be so very necessary, as the reader will now be able to 
detect the sophistry by which their ineaning has been 
perverted to serve an hypothesis. One or two of those 
passages, however, we shall just notice, because they are 
generally supposed to favour, beyond a doubt, the doc- 
trine which this section '^sapproves* 

Psalm li. 5. 

"Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me" 

Taking the words as they here stand, we ask, does 
the Psalmist allude to his physical or to his moral form- 
ation, when he says, I was shapen in iniquity ? The 
commentators generally, incline to the former. They 
seem to think that the sinful shaping or formation here 
spoken of, relates to the nature or constitution of the 
child, as it is formed in the womb of its mother. The 
substance of what they have written on this verse is 
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given by Dr. A. Ckrlce, in a few words. ''I believe 
David to speak bere of wbat is commonly called original 
8in ; tbe propensity to evil wbicb every man brings into 
the world with him, and wbicb is tbe fruits source 
wbence all transgression proceeds . . • . 'As my parts were 
developed in tbe womb, tbe sinful principle diffused 
itself tbrougb tbe wbole, so tbat body and mind grew up 
ih a state of corruption and moral imperfection.' " To 
tbis view of tbe subject tbere are strong objections. 

1. We cannot believe tbe ruUure of man to be made 
wrong witbout charging tbe blame of it on the maker; 
tbat is, on God ; of wbom it is said, ''Tby bands bava 
made me and fashioned me."* **It is be that bath 
made us and not we ourselves, "'f '*Did not be who 
made me in tbe womb make him ? And did not one 
fashion us in the womb ?" J "Where is Grod my ma- 
ker?"! It may be said tbat Grod has nothing to do with 
the formation of children any farther than as be is the 
author of that constitution^ and of those laws of nature^ 
by which they are produced. Suppose this were to be 
admitted ; still, the formation or production of a sinful 
and polluted nature, must be a sinful act, whoever be 
its author. If we say tbat man is properly the author of 
it, it follows, tbat it is something which he ought not to 
do ; for no one, surely, ought to do that wbicb is sinful. 
But if children be constituted of their parents a mass 

* Ps. cxix. 73. t Ps» c. 3. I Job xxxi. 15. § Job xxxv. 10 
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of sin and corruption, their pro-creation, or production, is 
the wickedest act that can well be [imagined ; and the 
matrimonial union, the most unholj alliance that ever 
was formed. The bible, however, gives us a different 
account of the matter. There we learn that "Marriage 
is honourable in all*'* — that it is the most sacred union 
which can be formed upon earth.-)' Consequently, those 
views which would represent it otherwise, must be re- 
jected as false, and unworthy of regard. 

2. As it is contended that David's physical nature 
was shapen in iniquity ; **The sinful principle diffusing 
itself through the whole, as the parts were developed in 
the womb," we ask for evidence. Moral evil consists in 
the abuse of free agency — the transgression of some law — 
a departure from moral rectitude. To say that this 
kind of sin or evil, can be mixed up, either with the . 
spiritual^ or material nature of man, in any of its forms 
or modifications, '*As the parts are^ developed in the 
womb," is so grossly absurd, that we are struck with 
amazement to find such a sentiment handed over, from 
one great name to another, down to the enlightened age 
in which we live ! That I should be morally defiled, 
before I was capable of moral action is a contradiction so 
evident, i^ai nothmghut prejudice or party belief , could 
prevent its being perceived. But the advocates of this 
absurd system, seem to understand it no better than we 

* Hebrews xiii. it. f Ephesians v. 3U 
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do. Sometimes they tell us that original sin is a some- 
thing mixed up with^ or diffasivg itself through^ every 
part of our physical constitution. At other times they 
appear to view it in a different light. Not as being, in 
in itself evil, but as "The propensity to evil, which every 
man brings into the virbrld with him, and which is the 
fruitful source whence all transgression proceeds." On 
the subject of man's propensities, the reader is referred 
to page 21 &c. of the present section. It is very sur- 
prising that, with the example of Adam before them, all 
our ii^rriters on theology, nearly, should have imbibed 
' the notion that there could be no actual sin, unless there 
be some sinful source to generate it. The free agency 
of man under a state of probation, it would seem, is not 
a consideration sufficient to account for crime, or evil 
conduct. This does not involve mystery enough for the 
learned teachers of religion. No wonder that the origin 
of evil has been so puzzling a subject, and has given 
rise to so many ingenious hypotheses and endless con- 
jectures, seeing there was no sinful source^ to which it 
could be traced ! As sin had not been previously work- 
ed into the constitution of our first parents, producing 
in them strong propensit'es to evil, and destroying their 
power to do good, we ought not, perhaps, to wonder 
that, to account for their beginning to sin, should have 
been felt so perplexing an affair ; and should have call- 
ed into exercise, the talent and learning of all ages and 
nations ! ! ! 
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S. But does not the text say that David was shapen 
in iniquity, and conceived in sin ? The critics, we believe, 
are agreed that the word which is rendered, I *'was 
ihapen^^^ should be, I was brovght forth ; and that which 
is translated conceive^ means to warm or nourish y as 
given in the margin of our English bible. Therefore the 
Psalmist cannot be considered as speaking of his creation 
in the womb ; but of the developement of his moral 
character-^ — of his becoming a sinner. So that without 
doing violence to the text, we may understand him as 
saying, " Behold I was brought forth [into moral exis- 
tence] in iniquity, and in sin did my mother trarnt, 
cherishi or nurse me." 

4. The psalm exhibits sufficient evidence of David's 
deep repentance and humiliation before God, on account 
of his own sins ; and the text is an hyperholicaly or cx- 
agerated representation of [not what he was made in his 
mother's womb, but] what he had been from the com- 
mencement of his moral existence. He is confessing 
the sins of his whole life. He tells us in another place, 
that " The wicked are estranged from, the womb, they go 
astray as soon as they are born, telling liesJ*^* This 
passage, like the one under consideratioi^, must not be 
taken literally, because every body knows that children 
can neither go astray nor tell lies, as soon as they are 
horn. The object of the psalmist, in both places, is to 
show how great sinners they had been. 

• Psalm Iviii. 3. 
K 
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5. If the eyident design of David be to charge 
himself with his own sin, then the text cannot be taken 
in the literal sense of our version ; beoaiuse that wovld 
completely remove the blame from himself to some one 
else. If he was made or shaped into a sinner, either bj 
his maker, or by his parents, he could not help that. It 
was no fault of his ; and, consequently, nothing of which 
he coiild repent, or for which he could seek forgiveness.* 
It is more than strange, that most of the commentators 
should be of opinion that David's being shapen in ini- 
quity, and conceived in sin, is mentioned by him as an 
aggravation of his transgression ! Had they not been 
blinded by the pre-conceived, dogma which we here op- 
pose, ttteir conviction would have been, that no other 
circumstance could have tended so much to lessen^ or 
remove his own guilt ; for guilt must ever decrease, in 
exact proportion as obedience becomes difficult. And 
the supporters of transmitted depravity believe that we 
bring a nature into the world with us, which does not 
render obedience difficult merely, but impossible — ^im- 
possible, at least, until God, by an act of omnipotent 
power, shall please to change that corrupted nature ! 



* '' A man has no right to blame himself for his depravity if 
it be constitutional. If it be something created in him, and 
bom with him, the irresistible inference is, that it is something 
for which he is not to blame. If this notion of depravity be 
true, he must and ought to justify himself. To repent of such 
depravity is impossible. A man might as well be called upon 
to repent of the colour of his skin, of the colour of his eyes^ or 
for any of the bodily senses which he possesses. Nor, if his 
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Had thk been David*s belief, we incline to think, his 
penitential psalms would never have been penned. The 
text under examination, then, can only be viewed as 
giving an hyperholtcal, or exagerated representation of 
sin. 

Job xiv. 4. 

" Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
Not one." 

It is generaUj taken for granted that this passage 
unquestionably teaches the transmission of moral pollution. 
But, we ask, where is the evidence that the text has a 
reference to the generation of the human species at all ? 
This, surely, ought first to be shown. Whoever candid- 
ly considers the context, which treats of the shortness, 
fraOty, and afflictions, of human life, will perceive that 
the meaning of the text is, " Who can bring perfection 
out of imperfection ?" That the words clean and unclean 
are often used in this sense, by the writer of this book, 
there can be* no question. "Shall man be more pure 



depntvity be ctmgtitutional, is it any more just, reasonable, or 
possible, for him to repent of his actual transffressions. If 
Aey are the natural results of a depraved and defective con- 
stitution, he is no more to blame for them, than for the effects 
ofany bodily disease with which he may be born. Now in 
what light must ihe gospel be regarded, that calls upon man 
to repent of constitutien^il depravity under pain of eternal 
death ; and, to complete the absurdity and insult, informs him 
at the same time, taat he has no power to repent? To sus- 
pend salvation upon impossible conditions, at once insults his 
understanding and mocKs his hopes. Is this tlie gospel of the 
blessed God ? Impossible ! It is a libel upon Almighty God ! " 
Finney's sermon on the traditions of the elders, 

k2 
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[perfect] than his maker? The stars are not pure 
[perfect] in his sight. The heavens are not clean [per* 
feet] in his sight. His angels he charged with foUy^" 
[imperfection.]* The most exalted ereaturea in the 
univerEe, in point of purity and perfection, will hear no 
comparison with the absolute perfection and purity of 
Jehovah. This is the sentiment which is taught in these 
and similar passages. 

From this brief notice of the several sources of ev« 
idence connected with the subject under consideration, 
it appears that neither reason, nor experience, nor scrip- 
ture, affords any ground for the belief that men derive 
a sinful and corrupted nature, either from Adam or 
from their more immediate ancestors. And to account 
for the credit which that doctrine has universally obtain- 
ed, would be as difficult as to conceive what service its 
propagation can render to the cause of morality and 
religion. On the contrary, however, we consider the 
mischievous tendency of such a belief to be incalculably 
great ; and to demand, from all who are concerned foi^ 
the spread of religious truth, a more serious considera- 
tion, than it has ever yet obtained. A few of its evil 
tendencies may here be noticed. 

1. It resolves the doctrine of human depravity into 
mystery ; and thereby throws discouragement over the 

♦ Job, iv. 17. XXV, 6. xv. 16. iv. 18, 
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i&Testigation of the subject ; for no one ever thinks of 
understanding or of explaining mysteries ; and the con- 
sequence is» universal igrwrance^ on that most important 
doctrine. What the generality of men know, or think 
it possible to know of the matter is» that we are all bom 
siimers, and that all the wickedness, by which our world 
has ever been disgraced, maybe traced to this corruption 
ofhuman nature, originating with Adam, and descending, 
by natural generaticm, from father to son, down to the 
present day ! ! Beyond this traditionary — ^this stereotyped 
account of the affair, it is deemed both perilous^ and 
presun^uous to extend our inquiries. 

2 The view which we oppose confounds physical and 
moral distinctions. It makes sin to be a part of the 
very being or nature of man — a something which is 
worked up into the real substance of his body or mind, 
or both ; whereas, sin is a quality of the actions of moral 
agents, and can have relation to conduct only. It is 
that sort of conduct which is wrong. Hence it is 
dear thai. ph3r8ical poUution is a thing impossible; for 
sin, being a quality of action only, cannot be a quality 
of sttbstance also ; either of body or mind.* From what 
source of information, it may be asked, do we learn that 
moral acts produce constitutional changes ? When^ a 
man turns from sin to holiness, or from holiness to sin, 
a great change undoubtedly takes place ; and the ques- 

See page 14 &c.. 
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tion is^ whether tach change ha\re respect to hit phjtieal 
eonfltitutian, or to his moral conduct and habits f la 
determining this point, we think the unprejudieed reader 
will find but little difilculty^ Let him open his bibk, 
and he will there perceiife, that there ia not a ringle 
word about the necessity of any constitutional change «r 
i^generation. We confidendy appeal to our readeis, 
whether the gospel, and evety other means employed for 
the conrersfon of mankind, be not iu^pted and designei 
to operate on the moral powers of man — designed to 
persuade him to alter, not his physical nature, whicfa is 
impossible, but his conduct; his sinftd purposes and 
pursuits, which are under his control.* 

3. But the worst tendency of this invented fictiofl 
is, that it a£S>rds the simier a plausible excuse for his 
vicious course of life, and a pretext for delaying his re* 
pentance and conversion to God. For, whilst he is of 
the belief that he is bom with a nature altogether sin^ 
and depraved — ^that all his evil propensities, and wicked 
actions, flow ftom this sinful and polluted source, just as 
water flows from a fountain ; and that nothing short of 
omnipotent power can change this sinful nature, and 
overcome those evil propensities, he will generally fold 
his arms to rest, and treat with indifference, at least, die 
means which are designed to refbrm and save him. 

• " Let the wicked forsake his way,*' Isaiah Iv. 7. "Turn 
ye, turn ye from your evil ways" Ezekiel xxxiii. 11. "Re- 
pent and be converted [i. e. convert or reform yourselves."] 
Acts iii. 19. 
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Believing, as he has heen taught to do, that the na« 
tore which he has reeei9ed from the hands of his creator^ 
is a mass of sin and corruption, he very justly and truly 
concludes, that as he did not create this sinfbl nature 
himself, so neither is it possible for him to change it — 
that if a- change take place at all, it must be effected by 
a power superior to his own ; and, therefore, he can only 
lament, that such should be his condition, and wait until, 
by an act of omnipotence, the necessary change be 
produced ! This is the use which men almost univer* 
sally make of the doctrine under consideration ; and how 
many, through its pernicious influence, have delayed the 
work of repentance until the opportunity has been for 
ever lost, the day of eternity alone will disclose. 



SECTION IV. 



The universal pollution^ and depravation of mankind^ 
arise from actual disobedience f or rebellion against God^ 
originating with every individual of the species ; and can 
be accounted for only , from a consideration of the order 
M which the ANIMAL and RATIONAL powers a/re 
developed; and from the fact that man is a free agent. 

The reader will perceive, from the proposition which 
stands at the head of this section, that we not only be- 
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lieye in the universality of human deprayity, but that 
we account for ihefact on grounds more rational ; more 
common sense; and more scriptural, than those on which 
that doctrine is generally supposed to rest. 

Having examined most of the arguments, by which 
the propagation of a sinful nature is supported; and 
shown that they are in general contradictory yunscriptur' 
al and absurd ; and having shown that the hypothesis 
which we oppose, has a direct tendency to retard the 
moral renovation of mankind ; we come now to prove 
that such an hypothesis is unnecessary. Its aid is not 
wanted. The fact that all men have sinned^ can be bet- 
ter accounted for without its assistance than with it. 
To make this as clear as possible, let it be observed, 

1. That man possesses both an animal^ and a ration^ 
al nature ; and that from this two-fold character arise 
those internal conflicts, so frequently alluded to in the 
inspired volume ;* and which, so far as we know, are 
peculiar to such beings. 

2. That he stands relate^ to others of the same 
species, who possess riyhts similar to those which he pos- 
sesses; and that, owing to those mutual and sacred 
rights, some limits are to be imposed on the gratification 
of the animal or fleshly appetites. 

• Rom, viii. 5—12. Gal. v. 16, 17, 24 
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S. . That the animal powers are first called into ex* 
ercise, and the gratification of the fledily appetites is 
first sought and indulged. And if man had not possessed 
the fferm of a higher nature, of subsequent developement, 
he would, in obeying his animal appetites, instincts, and 
propensities, have attained the perfection and end of his 
existence. Like other irresponsible animals, he would 
have fulfilled the intentions of his wise and beneficent 
ereaton 

4. In consequence of man^s commencing his career 
as an animal, he becomes confirmed, to a certain extent, 
in a course of fleshly indulgencies, before reason is un* 
folded, or the claims and obligations of religion are 
perceived. When, therefore, reason and religion first 
begin to exert their authority, and to show him how far 
the animal appetites may be indylged, consistently vnth 
the requirements of his maker, and the rights of those 
around him, he uniformly^ and perhaps, under all cir* 
cumstanceSf resists that authority, and also refuses to 
acknowledge those rights. He is unwilling to submit 
to those restrictions and regulations which reason and 
religion would impose on his fleshly appetites. Having 
been accustomed to their full and unrestrained indulgence* 
he sets himself in opposition to all authority, whether 
human or divine, simply, because it would prescribe 
limits to that indulgence. Up to this period, the child 
was as inc£^ble of virtue or viccy as any irrational being 
whatever, and aa unaccountable for any of its actions ; 
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because as destitute of reason, and as unable to perceive 
the nature of a moral obligation. 

Previously to the unfolding of its moral nature, a 
child cannot, therefore, be denominated either righteous 
or wicked, innocent or guilty ^ for the obvious, the scrip- 
tural reason, that it has '* Done neither good nor eeilJ"* 
The natural appetites and inclinations of little children 
are, in themselves, as uncorrupted, and as free &om sin- 
ful pollution as those of other animals. Their tendency 
to earth, and liability to abuse, are no proof to the 
contrary. The evil does not lie in the tendency and 
liability, but in their unlawful indulgence. 

It is with the first opposition to the authority of 
God, and the voice of reason, that the guilt and depraV' 
ity of mankind originate. When the rational constitution 
of a child is so far unfolded as to perceive the force of a 
moral obligation, or what its duty to God and man is, 
then it is that the struggle between the flesh and the 
spirit, reason and appetite, begins : 

** My reason this, 
My passions that, persuade, 
I see.the^ri^A^, and I approve it too, 
Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue." 

It is a fact, a serious and awful fact — supported by 
universal experience, and the imequivocal testimony of 
the holy scriptures, that the first moral actions of all 

* Romans ix. 11, 
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children are sinfiil — that they all refuse obedience to the 
authority of their maker — ^are all unwilling to submit to 
any abridgement of those animal gratifications, which 
had been hitherto indulged without restraint. The 
rational, or higher nature which ought to govern, is 
subjugated and enslaved, in every instance, by the infe- 
rior or animal nature. And thus, without having 
recourse to the contradictory and absurd notion of phys- 
ical pollution and hereditary sin, we may account for, 
and explain the universal depravity of our race. 

Having laid before the reader this brief outline of 
the argument, by which the proposition is supported, 
referring him to the following sections for further illus- 
tration, we shall now anticipate a few of the objections 
which may probably be urged against it, and show how 
they are to be obviated. 

1. It may be asked, if children come into the world 
with a nature unpolluted by sin, and without any vicious 
propensities, or inclinations, how comes it to pass, that 
all go astray ? that not a single individual escapes the 
general contagion ? Answer, several reasons may be as- 
signed for this. (1.) We have seen already, that before 
the rational and moral nature is unfolded, that of the 
animal has been called forth, and the natural inclinations 
and propensities of the child, which are innocent in 
themselves, have acquired habits of considerable strength ; 

and, consequently, submission to such a modification of 

L 2 
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tiiem as shall consist with the requirements of God, and 
the rights of mankind, will be a task of some difficulty. 
(2.) The child is^ at this time, surrounded by evil eX' 
amples — ^by those who are, for the most part, living after 
the flesh ; and, by the influence of whose conduct, he is 
armed against the voice of conscience, and the authority 
of God. And thus, in the first struggles, between the 
man and the animal, he is emboldened to decide in fa- 
vour of his fleshly appetites and inclinations ! (3.) 
Parents and guardians, having themselves been found 
in the ranks of the disobedient, the moral training of 
young children is, on that account, seriously defective** 

* **I propose it not as conjecture^ but a» matter of certainty, 
that, after otir first parents had incurred corruption by tne 
abuse of their liberty, the^ became incapable of delivering, to 
their children, that e/etja<20« of precept, and, still more, of set- 
ting before them, ikiKt purity of example, which before their 
fall, they were able to do. Now, at this very day^ it is the 
union of precept^ and of example, that produces the greatest 
moral effect. W hen precepts are incorrect, and examples de- 
fective, the conduct of those, to whom the former are 
delivered, and the latter are proposed, must unavoidably per- 
take of this mora/ deficiency. But, this has been the case 
with ail the generations of men, who have succeeded the first 
human pair. The evil has not only existed without variation, 
but has. in its progress, been accumulating strength. To this 
melancnoly truth, every moral instructor can bear testimony. 
Even after parents, or guardians, have resolved to place their 
children, or wards, under that tuition which they themselves 
acknowledge to be most salutary, and desirable, they are fre- 
quently counteracting the instructor's doctrine, and frustrating 
its success. They often exhibit the counter-part of Penelopy's 
web, and undo, m darkness, what he has executed in the light 
of day. Their foolish maxims^ and vicious examples, give the lie 
to all that he has taught, or practised. Ye wise instructors in 
every part of the world ! raise your voices in confirmation of 
this dismal truth. Ye foolish, yet proud parents, or guardians! 
hide your heads^ on its annunciation. In this manner, original 
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To this laxity of discipline, on the part of parents and 
religions instructors, the deluding notion of inherited 
depravity has, no douht, very largely contributed. For, 
on the supposition, that children are horn with a sinful 
natJre, they verj'- properly concluded, that nothing short 
of Almighty power, can change that nature, and impart 
to it a religious bias ; and that, therefore, all human in- 
terference will be unavailing, until God shall have done 
the part which belongs to him 1 1 But although parents 
and guardians here seem to have forgotten the maxim, 
that prevention is better than cure, satan improves the 
opportunity, and dexterously manages to obtain first 
possession of the youthful heart. " Whilst men slept, 
the enemy sowed his tares." (4.) The rational and 
moral powers of children, when first brought into exer- 
cise must necessarily be very feeble ; and, consequently, 
incapable of making any powerful resistance against the 
cravings of appetite. Now, if these considerations be 
put together, we shall cease to wonder that every child, 
^m the conmiencement of its moral existence, should 



sin possesses a wide, an increasing, and a fatal range— which 
the renovating power of God only can circumsciibe, and re- 
duce." Dr. Z. Brown* 8 Prize Essay on Deity , Vol, 2. p. 156. 

Dr. Brown, at the same time, defends the doctrine of hered- 
itary moral ^llution, and those who wish to see what can be 
advanced in its favour, by one of its ablest advocates, will do 
well to consult his work. The above extract, however^ shows 
that when he ventured beyond the precincts of prejudiced &e- 
lief. and suffered himself to be guided by the light of evidence, 
and common sense, he was compelled to give that account of 
the general depravity of mankind, which alone can be made 
to accord with the bible and sound reason. 
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become the captive and slave of sin. If our first parents, 
notwithstanding their peculiar advantages, were led 
astray, by the temptations of the devil, there can be no 
necessity for the hypothesis of a transmitted depravity, 
in order to account for the commencement of sin in MUle 
children^ under circumstances so infinitely inferior to 
those of their great progenitor. 

2. It may be objected, that the sentiments held 
forth under this proposition, will lead to the conclusion, 
that a redeemer would have been necessary, even if 
Adam had not sinned ; for if the nature of man has suf" 
fered nothing from the fall, it follows, that the present 
condition of children, is exactly similar to what it would 
have been, had Adam preserved his innocence ; and they 
would as certainly have gone astray, as all children do 
at present, and have stood in equal need of a redeemer. 
Answer, we do not maintain that the nature of man has 
suffered nothing from the introduction of sin. What 
we contend for is, that men do not come into the world 
morally depraved. Children may inherit some diseases 
of their parents ; but not their morals — not their virtues 
or their vices. It would be a most horrid thing indeed, 
if men could be made sinners, or sinful, in this way — 
without their knowledge, co-operation, or consent. To 
say that the soul may be sinful, - before it has done evil, 
is a positive contradiction. The angels, which kept not 
their first estate, were not sinful, it is presumed, before 
they siimed ; nor can we be persuaded that Adam was 
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a siniier, until he had, .by his first transgression of the 
divine law, incurred guilt. 

Many bewildering notions have been entertained, as to 
what the state of things would have been, if Adam had 
not fallen ; and, from some, we have heard much about 
the supei-iority . of his condition, when compared with 
that of his posterity ; whilst others, on the contrary, 
have contended, that the present condition of man is the 
best ! With these speculations, however, we shall not 
now trouble the reader. Our belief is that the dispen- 
sation, under which Adam was placed, was, in all respects 
complete — the best which, as a commencemenl, could 
have been devised ; and perfectly adapted to secure the 
glory of God and the happiness of man. This must be 
admitted, or eles we charge the Almighty with folly, 
in not adopting the best possible form of moral govern- 
ment, when there was nothing to prevent him. 

It is clear, however, that it was a law dispensation ; 
the great principle of which was, "Do this and live." 
^*The soul that sinneth, it shall die." But it made no 
provision for the exercise of mercy, or for the pardon of 
sin. Such a provision was excluded, by the very na- 
ture of the constitution. It must be admitted also, that, 
had Adam continued obedient during the whole term of 
his prqbation, his children must have been probationers 
also, and dealt witli according to their conduct, or be- 
haviour. The obedient would have been entitled to all 
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the blessings of that dispensation, and the disobedient 
would have met with instant death, for the very ^rs^ act 
of transgression. In the case which we are now sup- 
posing, we cannot possibly conceive, how the children of 
Adam could have been, at all, the subjects of reward, or 
punishment, without passing thi'ough a state of trial : a 
state of retribtUion J necessarily pre-supposes a stateof <m^. 

But the objection under consideration states, that, if 
our view of the subject be correct, all the children of 
innocent Adam would have been just as liable to go 
astray, as aZZ children now are. This is a consequesce, 
however, which we can by no means allow. On the 
supposition of Adam's innocence, his offspring would 
have come into being, under circumstances widely dif- 
ferent from those, under which children do at present. 
They could have had, for instance, no examples of dis- 
obedience before their eyes, but such as would have 
furnished the highest possible motives to obedience and 
uprightness. There can be no question that the instant 
infliction of death on every transgressor, would have 
operated most powerfully, in the prevention of crime ; 
and from this consideration alone, it is highly probable, 
that the instances of disobedience, would have been ex- 
ceedingly rare. ' The care and solicitude of perfectly 
holy parents and guardians, for the right conduct of chil- 
dren, would also have been very different from what 
they now are. Allowing, therefore, that the same order 
of developement, of the rational and animal poweiV) 
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would liave taken place, had our first parents continued 
holy, as is now observable, we cannot doubt but that the 
divine administration of affairs, was highly calculated to 
secure the obedience and felicity of its subjects, without 
supposing a redeemer to be at all necessary. 

But if the original dispensation was perfect and com- 
plete of its kind, it follows, that the admission of. a 
redeemer, wds a thing impossible ; because that would 
have altered its esscnHal character. In that moment it 
would have ceased to be, what it was originally made, a 
law dispensation ; and would have become a dispensation 
o[ grace. It appears evident, therefore, that if Adam 
had preserved his innocence, and, in that states propa- 
gated his kind, the administration, under which he lived, 
would neither have needed a redeemer, nor have admit- 
ted of one. 

3. It may be objected farther, that it would be a 
reflection on the divine character, to suppose that he 
would so constitute man, as that the natural develope- 
ment of his animal and rational powers should be such, 
as would lead to certain, invariable, and universal de- 
pravity. A little consideration will show, that the 
difficulty presented by this objection, is not so great as, 
at first sight, it appears to be. (1.) We have already 
seen, that, under the paradisaical law, no such conse- 
quence as that referred to in the objection, would have 
been likely to take place ; but, on the contrary, there is 
sufficient reason to believe that had our first parents kept 
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their primeval pur!ty , very few of their offspring would 
have become the victims of crime. As they must have 
been probationers^ however, their fall and perdition 
would not have been impossible. The objection then 
has no force, when viewed in reference to the state of 
man in Paradise. (2.) It can refer, therefore, to the 
present order of things only — to man under the new, or 
gospel dispensation. A few observations, however, will 
show that, even here, no ground whatever for faultfind- 
ing, or dissatisfaction exista. 

If, after the fall of Adam, he had been suffered to 
propagate his species without any provision being made — 
any antidote such as the case required — any adaptation 
of the dispensation, to those circumstances, under which 
his children were to be brought into existence, — or, in 
•other words, had no redeemer come forward ; — then it 
would have been difficult, nay, impossible, in that case, 
to reconcile the divine procedure with his attributes of 
justice and benevolence. But we cannot admit, even the 
supposition^ that this state of things was possible. For 
that would be to grant, in opposition to the clearest evidence, 
that Adam might have survived his fall — have propagat- 
ed his species, — and all things have proceeded just as 
we now behold them, without the intervention of a re- 
deemer at all ! It is on this false assumption, however, 
that nearly all, who speak or write on the atonement, 
seem to proceed. No wonder that they should confuse, 
and bewilder, both themselves and others. But we shall 
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attempt hereafter to prove that the dispensation granted 
to man in Paradise, ended with the first transgression, 
whether a redeemer was provided or not, and that our 
first parents and all their posterity^ have since lived un- 
der a new one. The question, therefore, involved in the 
objection before us, is, whether the conditions and ar* 
rangements of the new dispensation, under which we all 
have our existence, be such as will justify the conduct of 
their divine author ; and whether they will reflect on 
him, dishonour, or praise ? We think that the simple 
fiict, that God is the author of such dispensation, is a 
sufficient warrant for its being founded in wisdom, 
and righteousness, and love : for its being every way 
calculated to secure his own glory, and the happiness of 
his intellective creatures. And when, through the me- 
dium of the inspired volume, we view man's present 
state of probation as a whole — with all its provisions and 
adaptation of means, for the training and maturing of 
immortal souls for everlasting felicity, we are prepared 
to adopt the anthem which angels sung at the redeemer's 
advent, " Glory to God in the highest, and on earth, 
peace, and good will to men." 

We have no reason to believe that the state of chilcken 

when they come into the world, is, in itself diflerent 

from what it would have been in a state of innocence. 

An opinion however prevails, that if Adam had 

not sinned, his children would have come into the world 

in such a state of perfection and security, as to have 

m2 
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been in no danger whatever of doing wrong ! Just as 
if his obedience would have secured theirs ! ! Out of 
this whimsical notion, has arisen that of our having all 
sinned when Adam sinned ! ! ! We may surely be per- 
mitted to ask, where is the evidence for believing all this 
nonsense ? If such would have been the case, it is perr 
fectly clear, that they would not have been in a state of 
trial ; could not have possessed an animal nature,* with 
appetites and passions, similar to those of their father 
Adam. In fact, they could not have been moral 
agents, nor the subjects of reward or punishmeut 
in the world to come. But we have no evidence whatr 
ever, that God has altered the natural constitution of 
man. His body and soul, with their various powers, 
and faculties, are, for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, exactly what he made them at the beginning, 

Adam had the very same bodily appetites, passions, 
and inclinations, as we his offspring possess ; and his fall 
is evident proof that they rendered him as liable to siq, 
as they do his posterity. But the mere possession of 
such appetites and passions, no more constitutes v,s sinful, 
than it did him. Nor is it the liability to sin, which 
readers men guilty ; but their choice and decisions in fa- 
vour of evil. Inattention to this distinction, has involved 
our systems of theology in endless confusion and absurdity. 

4. It will now be asked, what advantage is gained 
by the view which is here taken of the subject, sincC) 
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according to this Bcheme, as well as the other, sin ac- 
quires a universal reign? Answer, (1.) We believe 
that the view, which is here defended, is the only rational 
and true account which has been given of the origin and 
diffusion of moral evil. And it is some advantage, surely, 
to have reason and truth on our side. (2.) We avoid 
the gross and contradictory sentiment, which teaches 
men that sin may originate in necessity. According to 
this generally received notion, all men become morally 
depraved without the possibility of their preventing it. 
They are, in fact, bom so. Sin is hegottouy with as much 
certainty as is the physical nature of man ; for, "As my 
parts were developed in the womb, the sinful principle 
diffused itself through the whole, so that body and mind 
grew up in a state of corruption and moral imperfection.*' 
Thus all are plunged into the general vortex of pollution, 
without any co-operation, choice, or consent of theirs ! 
According to our view, every man's sin originates with 
himself; in the exercise of his moral nature, and strictly 
and properly speaking, is his own act. Our first parents 
saw the forbidden fruit to be good for food, and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise ; they yielded to the 
temptation, and became sinners in the sight of God. 
Their children also, though under stronger temptations, 
certainly, and with less power of resistence, become sin- 
ners by their ovni free and volimtary act. (3.) The 
view which is here given, makes every man accountable 
for his own sin and depravity ; the other fixes the blame 
^mewhere else. ( 4.) The system we oppose, furnish- 
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es men with the best excuse in the world, for yielding 
themselves up to the government of their fleshly appe- 
tites and passions. It teaches them that, being sinners 
by nature, or constitutional infection, they must continue 
such, until released by some foreign and powerful arm ! 
Ours, on the contrary, sweeps away all such refuges of 
lies, shows them that they have -no sin but their own, 
and, that there is no excuse for it under the sun. 
(5.) The light in which the subject is here viewed, \s 
more likely than the other to enlist all hands and hearts, 
in order to arrest the progress of moral evil. Whilst 
men believe that sin springs from a constitutional de- 
pravity, which they neither contracted, nor can remove, 
it is not to be expected that any thing like a general 
effort will be made for the reformation of mankind ; but 
let it be understood, that every man's sin is the conse- 
quence of his own misconduct only — that he is required 
to change his wicked course, and may do it, with the 
means which he now possesses] and, that every moment of 
d elay, is at the risk of his salvation, present, and eternal ; 
then may we hope for the regeneration of our guilty race. 
We do not set aside, or under value the grace of God, 
which brings salvation to all men. But we think it is 
wrong, and of most pernicious tendency, to represent 
the Almighty as the sole agent in man's conversion. 
Nothing is more false, or imscriptural. Our firm con- 
viction is, that, if the conversion of the world had 
depended upon God only, it would have taken place long 
since. The advocates of what is called sovereign grace, 
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Hare done more, perhaps, to retard the graat work of 
moral reform, than all other obstacles which have laid in 
its way. (6.) Our view is in perfect accordance with 
what we know of the philosophy of man. It is the 
union of the rational and animal natures of man, which 
renders him a subject of moral government.* From the 
appetites and passions, which belong to the animal nature, 



* "What is done according to the animal part of our nature, 
which is common to us with the brute animals, is in itself nei- 
ther virtuous nor viciouS) but perfectly indifferent. Then 
only it becomes vicious, when it is done in opposition to some 
principle of superior importance and authority. And it may 
De virtuous, if done for some good or worthy end. 

"When appetite is opposed by some principle drawing a con- 
trary way, there must be a determination of the will, [as to] 
which shall prevail; and this determination may be, in a 
moral sense, right or wrong. 

**But it may happen, that, when appetite draws one way, it 
may be opposed, not by any appetite or passion, but by soma 
cool principle of action, which has authority without any im- 
pulsive force : For example, by some interest, which is too 
distant to raise any passion or emotion ; or by some consid- 
. eration of decency, or of duty. 

'*In cases of this kind, the man is convinced that he ought 
not to yield to appetite, yet there is not an equal or a greater 
impulse to oppose it. There are circumstances, indeed, that 
convince the judgement, but these are not sufficient to deter- 
mine the will against a strong appetite, without self government* 

"The man who suffers himself to be led by appetite to do* 
what he knows he. ought not to do, has an immeaiate and na-^ 
tural conviction that he did wrong, and might have done 
otherwise ; and therefore he condemns himself, and confesses 
that he yielded to an appetite which ought to have been under 
his command. 

" Thus it appears, that though our natural appetites have in 
themselves neither virtue nor vice, though the acting merely 
from appetite, when there is no principle of greater authority 
to oppose it, be a matter ind^erent ; yet there may be a great 
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we are in perpetual danger of doing wrong. Not 
because those appetites and passions are in themselves 
sinful ; but because their full and unrestrained indulgence 
cannot be allowed, without infringing on the rights of 
others. The relation in yphieh. we stand to our brethren 
of the human family, requires the exercise of s*elfgovern- 
ment — ^requires that the bodily appetites shall be 
under the dominion and control of reason. This is a 
subject, however which is but little considered. The 
art of self-government is scarcely kno^'n or practised 
in the land — this land of bibles and christian ordinances ! 
The great mass of the population is governed more by 
appetite and passion, than by the dictates of sober reason^ 
Not, indeed, because tliey approve of such a course, for 
they condemn it in themselves and others. They have a 
conviction that their conduct is improper, and opposed 
to the laws of their maker, and their own sense of duty. 
But the ten thousand voices which are raised in defence 
of the doctrine — the pestiferous doctrine of propagated 
sin, drown the voice of reason^ of conscience, and of 
revelation ; they tell the sinner, that, contrary as it is to 
duty, to reason, and to the high authority of heaven, 
for men to live in sin, yet it must be so. Their TuUure 
is corrupted, their life cannot but be impure ! And as 
all evil doers, from Adam to the present day, are, lessor 
more, ashamed of their conduct, and seek an excuse fat 

deal of virtue or of vice in the management of our appetites; 
and that the power of self-government is necessary for their 
regulation' '. J)r, Eeid on the mind, FoL Hi, Essay tit. Chap, !• 
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it, they are here furnished with the very hest that could 
have been invented. The ground on which we account 
for human depravity and guilt, not only deprives trans- 
gressors of this pretext — ^this apology for crime ; but it 
gives that solution of the origin and nature of moral evil, 
which is in'agreement with our genuine convictions of 
rt^( and trroir^, of duty and obligation ; and which ac- 
cords best with the true philosophy of man, in whose 
composition are imited, the amazing extremes of animalj 
and spiritual — of sf^nsujal and intellectual, being. 



SECTION V. 
Sin cannot he pardoned withoui an Atomment. 

It may, at first sight, appear somewhat strange, that ke, 
who possesses all power, aod all authority, in heaven 
and on earth, should not be able to forgive sin, unless 
some Atonement, or satisfaction be made in behalf of the 
oflEender. It will be necessary, therefore, to attempt, by 
a few observations, to substantiate the truth of the pro- 
positipn irhich heads this section. We observe then^ 

1. That God's individual right is not all that Is 
eoncemed in the affair of man's forgiveness. Had the 
conduct of the sinner affected none but the Almighty 
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himself, it is easy to perceive, in that case, that he might 
have been pardoned without the consideration of any 
propitiatory sacrifice being offered. All that would have 
been necessary, under such circumstances, was the sin- 
cere repentance and reformation of the offender. To 
'Say that God could not have pardoned in that case, would 
be to limit him, in the exercise of his power, when there 
was nothing to limit the exercise thereof; and to hini 
him, where every other intelligent being is left free ! 
To say that he would not forgive, when there was no- 
thing to prevent the exercise of his clemency, is to divest 
his character of moral goodness, which consists in the 
giving up of individual right in favour of the needy ; and 
to declare, that, where his own rights only are concerned, 
he will grant no favour, until he shall have received pri- 
vate satisfaction ! This would indeed be reducing the 
benevolence of the Deity to the standard oi selfish maii\ 
And would not the same principle conduct us to the ab- 
surd conclusion, that no favour ever was, or ever will be 
bestowed? For if no favour be granted until an equiv- 
alent has been received; or granted only where no 
sacrifice of individual right has been made, it ceases, 
under those circimistances, to be a favour. It cannot 
be denied therefore that sin might be forgiven, without 
an atonement, did th^ sinner stand related to none but 
the gracious and merciful creator. 

2. But although we may clearly perceive the jpw- 
sihilitg, and even propriety of God's forgiving an offender, 
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under circumstances involying his individual rights only ; 
yet, when we view the subject in reference to the eternal 
Jehovah, as the moral governor of the universe ^ where 
his holy character stands pledged to the adminis- 
tration of justicey truth, and righteousness , before all his 
intelligent creatures, it assumes an aspect essentially 
different from that which has just passed under our re- 
view ; and the difficulty of conceiving sin to be pardoned 
without an atonement, meets us in all its force.* Had it 

* The following beautiful illustration of our meaning, from 
Dr. A. Fuller, cannot but be acceptable to the reader. 

**The sense of mankind, with regard to the necessity of a 
mediator, may be illustrated by the following similitude. Let 
us suppose a division in the army of one of the widest and best 
of kings, through the evil council of a foreign enemy, to have 
been disaffected to his government ; and that without any 
provocation on his part, they traiterously conspire against his 
crown and life. The attempt failed ; and the offenders were 
seized, disarmed, tried by the laws of their country, and con- 
demned to die. A respite however was granted them, during 
his Majesty's pleasure. At this solemn period, while every 
part of the arm J^, and of the empire, was expecting the fa- 
tal order for execution, the king was employed in meditating 
mercy. But how could mercy be shown ? To make light of a 
consjpiracy, said he to his friends, would loosen the hands of 
good government : other divisions of the army might be 
tempted to follow their example ; and the nation at large might 
be in danger of imputing it to tameness, fear, or some unwor- 
thy motive. 

"Every one felt in this case the necessity of a mediator, and 
agreed as to the general line of conduct proper for him to pur- 
sue. He must not attempt, said they, to compromise the dif- 
ferences by dividing the blame : that would make things worse. 
He must justify the king, and condemn the outrage committed 
against him ; he must offer, if possible, some honourable expe- 
dient, by means of which the bestowment of pardon shall not 
relax, hut strengthen just authority; he must convince the con- 
spirators of their crime, and introduce them in the character of 
supplicants ; and mercy must be shown them out of respect to 
him^ or for his sake. 

N 2 
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been consistent with the divine government, fbr bib to 
be forgiven, without an atonement or Eatisfaction, we 



" But who could be found to mediate in such a cause ? This 
was an important question. A work of this kind, it was allow- 
ed on all iuinds, required singular qualifications. 

** He must be perfectly clear^ of any participation in the 
offence, or inclination to favour it. 

"He must, said another, be one who, on account of Iris 
character and services stands high in the esteem of the king 
and of the public : a mediator in effect pledges his honour, that 
no evil will result to the state from the granting his request. 

**! conceive it is necessary, said a third, that the weight of 
the mediation should bear a proportion to the magnitude of the 
crime, and to the value of the favour requested ; and that for 
this end it is proper he should be a person of great dignity. 

^ "A fourth remarked, that he must possess a tender compos- 
sion towards the unhappy offenders, or he would not cordially 
interest himself in their behalf. 

"Finally, it was suggestad.by a fifth, that for the greater fit- 
ness of the proceeding, it would be proper that some relation 
Or connection should subsist between the parties. 

" Meanwhile the king and his son, whom he greatly loved, 
and whom he had appointed generalissimo of all>his forces, had 
retired from the company,and were conversing about the mat- 
ter, which attracted the general attention. 

"My son, said the benevolent saverign, what can be done in 
behalf of these unhappy men? To order them fwr execution, 
violates every feeling of mjr heart : yet to pardon them is dan- 
gerous. If mercy be exercised, it must be through a mediator ; 
and who is qualified to mediate in such a cause? And what 
expedient can be devised by means of which pardon shall not 
refaxj but strengthen just authority : speak, my son, and say 
what measures can be pursued ? 

" My father, said the prince, I feel the insult offered to your 
person and government, and the injury thereby aimed at the 
empire at large. They deserve to die without mercy. Yet I 
feel for them. I cannot endure to witness their execution. 
What shall I say? On me be this wrong ! Let me suffer in 
their stead. Iiiflict on me as much as is necessary to imprest 
the army and the nation with a just sense of the evil, and of the 
importance of good order and faithful allegiance^ Let it be in 
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may rest assured it would have been done. Not to 
allow this, would be to charge the Almighty with foUy 

their presence, and in the presence of aU assembled. When 
this is done let them he permitted to implore and receive your 
majesty's pardon in mjr name. If any man refuse so to im- 
plore, and so to receive it, let him die the death. 

"My son ! replied the king, you have expressed my heart! 
The same things have occupied my mind; but it was my desire 
that you should be voluntary in the undertaking. It shall be 
as you have said. The dignity of your person and character 
wiU render the sufferings of an hour, of greater account as to 
the impression of the public mind, than if all the rebellious had 
been executed : and by how much I am known to have loved 
you, by so much will mi/ compassion to Mem,and my displeas- 
ure 'against their wicked conduct be made manifest. 

"The gracious design being communicated at court, all were 
struck with it. The only difficulty that was started, was 
amongst the judges of the realm. They, at first, questioned 
whether the proceeding was admissible. The law, said they, 
makes provision for the transfer of debts, but not of crimes. Its 
language is, *The soul that sinneth it shall die.' But when 
they came to view things on a more enlarged scale, considering 
it as an expedient on an extraordinary occasion, and perceiv- 
ing that the spirit of the law would be preserved, and all the 
ends of good government answered, they were satisfied. It is 
not a measure, said they, for which the law provides, yet it is 
not contrary to the law, but above it. 

"The day appointed arrived. The prince appeared, and 
suffered as a criminal. Returning to the palace, amidst the 
tears and shouts of the loyal spectators, the sufferinff hero was 
embraced by his royal father ; who, in addition to the natural 
love which he bore to him as a son, loved him for his singular 
interposition at such a crisis. Sit thou, said he, at my 
right hand! Though the threatcnings of the law be 7iot litercd- 
/v accomplished, yet the spirit of them is preserved, the honor 
of good government is secured, and the end of punishment ig 
more effectually answered, than if all the rebels had been sac- 
rificed. Ask of me, my son, what I shall give thee ! 

" He asked for the offenders to be introduced as supplicants 
at the feet of his father, for the forgiveness of their crimes, and 
for the direction of affairs till order and happmess should be 
perfectly restored. 
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in requiring the sacrifice of hi^son, as a ransom for the 
guilty^ when it was not strictly necessary. 

In the grant of pardon to rebels, several things are 
essential : first, the character of God, in his capacity of 
moral governor of the universe, inust be maintained: 
secondly, the authority of the law must be vindicated: 
thirdly, the equity of the divine administration must be 
preserved: and fourthly, the rights of all his rational 
creatures must be secured . But how the divine attributes 
could be fully and clearly manifested, and the ends of 
his righteous government accomplished, without a re- 
deemer, it is utterly impossible for any one to conceive. 

Under those circimistances, the repentance of the 
criminal, however sincere, would avail nothing ; because 
it could make no atonement sufiicient to influence the 
divine being to the exercise of forgiveness. For how 
could the sinner's repentance manifest God's abhorrence 
of crime — show that his righteous and holy laws are not 
to be violated with impunity — or impress the minds of 
intelligent beings, whether angels or men, with the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of sin ? If God were to pardon sinners 
without any consideration, save that of repentance, it 

" A proclamation, addressed to the conspirators, was now is- 
sued, stating what had been their conduct, what the conduct 
of the king, and what of the prince. Messengers also were 
appointed to carry it, with orders to read it publickly, and to 
expostulate with them individually, beseeching them to be re- 
conciled to their offended sovereign, and to assure them, that 
if they reject this, there remained no more hope of mercy." 
The Gospel its own witness, page 141, &c. 
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would produce an impression that his goyemment is 
inferior to the laws of men ; for it frequently happens, 
that repentance affords a criminal no security whatever, 
and many have heen executed, for rebellion against 
earthly governments, without even being asked whether 
they repented or not. And are we to suppose, that the 
insulted authority of the Supreme ruler of all worlds, re- 
quires less satisfaction than that which is required by the 
imperfect laws of men? Such a supposition would de« 
grade the divine government — would violate common 
sense — ^would be the highest insult we could offer to 
human reason, — ^and would give direct encouragement to 
the whimsical absurdities of infidelity. 

The righteous government of the Most High must be 
as clearly and as satisfactorily vindicated in the pardon 
of the offender, as it would have been in his pvnishment. 
But if sin were to be forgiven, without a -suitable medi- 
ator, we may well ask, how would his justice, which 
renders to all their due, have been displayed ? Or his 
truth vindicated, when his declaration to punish offenders, 
had gone forth ? Or, would goodness itself have con- 
sented to the pardon of rebels, on terms which would 
obscure and load with suspicion, every attribute of the 
universal governor? Surely not. 

When, therefore, sin had been committed, one of 
three things must take place. Either, (1.) the offender 
must suffer the penalty of the law — must die the dread- 
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All deatli ; or, (2.) some one else must give sacli a 
tisfactioli for him as the nature of the ease required ; or, 
(3.) the divine government must be lowered down, in 
jthe eyes of all intelligent and holy beings, into insignifi^ 
eancy and contempt. The first of those consequences, 
we know, did not take place ; for mercy was extended to 
offending man. Nor have we the least evidence in sup- 
port of the third ; but, on the contrary, from every idea 
which we are able to form of the self-existent, indepen- 
dent, and absolutely holy and righteous God, we are 
assured that he could not allow his administratioa t^ 
the affairs of the universe to lose one particle of its 
original perfection and lustre. The absolute perfection 
of his nature raises him far above the influence of cxter? 
nal motives to depart from the principles of eternal 
righteousness and truth. His government of rational 
creatures can, therefore, never degenerate. . Should \t 
become necessary at any time, for him to alter the farm 
of his moral government, such alteration, we may assujr* 
edly conclude, will not diminish, but more clearij 
illustrate, and more fully display, the purity and peifec* 
^on of those principles upon which it is founded. Adam 
was placed under the best possible administration^ with 
which the moral government of mankind could hegm. 
That altered one under which he was placed after hii 
transgression, and under which we all now live, affords 9 
jstill brighter display of the perfections of its divine author. 

If, then, the first sinner was not punished aa Im 
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breach of the law of God deserved; but suffered to live 
many hundreds of years after the crime was committed; 
and if his descendants are peitnitted to survive their 
first transgression, and are treated in a way of mercy; 
and, moreover, if the Almighty could not be influenced 
to depart from the immutable principles, on which his 
righteous administration rests, it follows, with irresistible 
evidence, that an atonement or propitiation, must have 
been made for the sins of mankind. This is a conclu* 
fiioB, which no artifice, or sceptical ingenuity can possibly 
evade* 



SECTION VI. 



Had no ntonement been made for sin, Adam must have 
been cut off for his FIRST transgression. 



Whole 83rstems of, what some call divinity, have been 
built upon the supposition that, had no atonement been 
made for sin, Adam would have survived his breach of 
the divine law — ^would have propagated his species, and 
aU things have gone on, just as we now behold them I 
Those who view the subject in this light, believe, of 
course, that all the world, in that case, would have been 
damned. For, they tell us, that the Almighty might 
very justly have passed by the entire race, leaving them 
to perish without redeeming any. In this view of things. 
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they represent Christ and the Father, as entering into a 
covenant engagement to save some of the guilty descen- 
dants of Adam, and as agreeing to leave the rest to the 
Consequences of their transgressions ! ! And, according 
to this scheme, the inerc^ of God is magnified in the 
salvation of those who were the objects of his choice, 
and his justice, in the damnation of all beside ! 1 !* If 
the proposition which stands at the head of this section, 
be founded on rational and scri|)tural evidence, then will 
this doctrine of grace, modestl}^ so called, be shown to 
rest on a sandy foundation ; and its deluded votaries be 
compeUed to reconsider this article of their belief. 

The principal argument by whieh the proposition 
before us, is to be established, is founded on the nature 
of the moral constitution under which the first of the hu- 
man race received their existence. That constitution, 



• Take the following as a specimen of this choice divinity, 
which so plentifully crowds the pages of that class of divines 
to which we refer. " If grace be effectual in the final deliver- 
ance of a part only of all nations, we may safely conclude 
that our Lord did not intend his atonement to extend to every 
branch of the human family. . . . There could be no necessity 
that Jesus Christ should die for all mankind in order to leave 
such as perish without excuse. For where the gospel is 
preached men deserve everlasting death, whether Christ died 

lor them or not It is obvious from scripture that men 

would have been most righteously condemned for their sins to 
everlasting ruin, if redemption had never been procured— if 
Jesus had never besn revealed as a saviour. . . . , Had mercy 
never been published after the fall of Adam, every mouth 
would have been stopped, and justice would have reigned in 
the ruin of men without the slightest impeachment." Mann 
on the atonement, page 140 and 152. 
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it is eTident, was onlj to be upheld and continued^ by an 
unuUerrupted and unceasing obedience to the law. And 
if 80, it is quite clear, that the very first act of disobe- 
di^ce, if committed by the first probationer, would 
subject the o£Cender to immediate death, and so terminate 
that dispensation for ever ; For the law could show no 
mercy y nor receive any satisfaction from the sinner except 
in the instant infliction of its terrible penalty. Nor 
could the great law-giver himself extend mercy to the 
transgressor, without some adequate consideration, as 
we have already shown. 

To secure most eiFectually that uninterrupted obedi- 
ence which the law irequired, and to leave the offender 
no ground of excuse, it is reasonable to suppose, that 
the consequences of disobedience would be fully and 
distinctly made knjown ; and in terms so unequivocal, as 
to admit of no interpretation, save that literal, clear,' and 
definite one, which they were intended to convey. Less 
than this we could not expect from the creator and ben- 
efactor of men. And, by a reference to the pages of 
revelation, we are assured that such is the fact. Such 
is the simplicity which characterises the wording of tha 
law, that it would seem impossible to put a wrong con- 
struction upon it. " In the day that tliou eatest thereof 
Aou shalt surely die,'* And the subsequent conduct of 
the delinquents is a proof that they clearly understood 
the awful import of the sentence ; for, having violated 

the sacred command, it js said, **Thpy were ashamed 

o2 
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and hid tfaemselTes behind the trees of the gazdeiu'* 
This shews that they expected nothing less than theim* 
mediate infliction of the threatened penalty. And there 
is every reason to believe that, had no atonement been 
made for sin, by which the violated law was vindicated^ 
as satisfactorily, at least, as it would have been by the 
punishment of the offenders, this must have been tlie 
case. The truth of God required their instant death. 
His word had gone forth ; *< In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thon ahalt surely die.*' 

The transgressors of the laws of paradise could on!/ 
be spared after their rebellion, through an actof mercy ; 
but, under a perfect and impartial administration, men^ 
can never be exercised in opposition to the dauns of 
justice ; because that which opposes the claims of justice, 
is an act of wickedness, and cannot be, at the same tim^ 
an act of mercy. It follows, therefore, that as mercy wai 
exercised towards our first parents after Ihey had sinned, 
some atonement for their transgression, must have been 
offered, in order to make it accord with the principles of 
justice to spare their forfeited lives. 

It is important, in this argument, that the reader's 
attention be kept close to the point which we are now 
considering; for as soon as the first sin had been com- 
mitted by our first parents, they either deserved to die^ 
or they did not. If they did not deserve to die the^Srsf 
moment after they had sinned, it will be impossible to 
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•how that they were deserving of death the next m^ 
ment, or at any subsequent period of their existence I 
The absurdity of such a supposition, however, renders it 
unnecessary that we should pursue it farther; and we are 
eonpelled to admit, that the delinquents did deserve la 
die the instant they violated the divine conunand ; and 
had it not been for that atonement, for which we contend^ 
they must have been immediately doomed to suffer the 
denounced penalty* A consequence which, from the lit« 
eral import of the threatening, they had every reason to 
af^yrehend, and which, there is presumptive evidence, 
tibey really did aniacipate. 

The position which is here taken, will admit of furw 
ther proof from the consideration that Adam was placed 
in a state of probation. Our readers may be aware thai 
file creed of certain vidonarieSf obliges them to deny 
that the present state of mankind is one of trial or proba« 
tion ; but that Adam's was a probationary state, has not» 
we believe, ever been questioned by any who have received 
the bible as a revelation, of the will of God to man. 

When, therefore, Adam had broken the law, which 
required uninterrupted obedience, the term of his proba-* 
tion was either at an end, or it was not. If his violation 
of the law did not terminate his state of trial, it will fol- 
low, that it was a matter of perfect indifference whether 
he obeyed or disobeyed the mandates of his creator ; 
since whatever might be his conduct, his state would 
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lemain the same ! Anotber consequence would be, that 
after he had violated the only test of his obedience, he 
was nevertheless still under trial as to whether he would 
obey or disobey I ! Or, in other words* that he had 
broken the law, but notwithstanding that, was still in a 
state which supposes that he had not broken it ; which 
is mamfesdy absurd and contradictory. 

Again, to suppose that when Adam had sinned, his 
state of probation did not terminate, obliges us to ad« 
mit tibat the law of paradise could show mercy towards 
offenders ; for if justice was not executed as soon as the 
crime was committed, it is easy to suppose that its exe- 
cution might be delayed to any indefinite period, and, 
even, that it might not be executed at all ! But as every 
moment of respite would be an act of mercy to the sin* 
ner, because a shortening of the duration of his deserved 
punishment, we are driven to the conclusion that redemp- 
tion was altogether unnecessary, seeing that mercy 
might be exercised towards the sinner without it ! 

To avoid such absurdities and contradictions, it must 
be granted that when Adam broke the divine conmiand, 
the covenant was dissolved — his probation under the 
original compact had terminated, and the sentence of the 
law must instantly have passed upon him, had it not 
been for that scheme of benevolence which so amazing- 
ly accomplished his rescue, and by which his life was 
continued under a new dispensation. See Section vii. 
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After an, it must be admitted that the suspension or 
revocation of the sentence denounced against Adam, in 
ease of disobedience, presents a difficulty of considerable 
magnitude ; a difficulty which has been felt and ac- 
knowledged by all whose minds have been directed to a 
serious consideration of the subject. Adam was threat<^ 
ened with immediate deathy if he transgressed the divine 
command ; he did transgress it ; but, instead of meet- 
ing with the death which had been denounced, the 
sentence was revoked, and the life of the offender spared ! 
How is this difficulty to be met ? By what solution of 
this apparent violation of truth, shall ^we be able 

"To assert eternal providence, 

And justify the ways of God to man? " 

Few, it is presumed, will be disposed to join the infidel 
in treating the subject with ridicule and sneer. " The 
christian system,*' says he, '^ represents the Almighty 
as coming off, or revoking the sentence, by a quibble 
upon the word death." How far our systems of theolo- 
gical exposition, may have given occasion for this very 
sarcastic remark, must be left for those, who are concerned^ 
to answer. 

It is thought, by most conmientators, that the diffi- 
culty is solved by the fact that, when man had sinned, 
he became subject to death — that he then beffan to die — 
yea, that, in the same moment, he became exposed to 
deathj both temporal and eternal. In this way they 
suppose the truth of God, which had declared, '' In the 
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day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die/* b to 
he vindicated. This solution is £ur from heing satisfac* 
tory. It connects rather mytterimsly the old dispensi^on 
with the neu>^ and shows that, in some way or other 
wtercy has heen strangely mingled with^tt^emen^ ; yet| 
still it leaves the difficulty unremoved — u»explaineeL 

Suppose redemption had not taken place, (and we 
may very well suppose that, fixr God was not bound to 
redeem) how would this exposition have applied ? Would 
the case have been met by s&ying that Adam became 
subject to death merely ? If so — ^if the threatening 
amounted to no more than his becoming subject to deaths 
it is clear that he might have survived his fall, many 
hundred years — ^have seen his children's children, and 
one generation have succeeded another down to our own 
times! Thus, the reader will perceive, that this 
aentiment implies, that mercy might have been 
.extended to man, as well without redemption as with iU 
A sentiment which nearly every theological system 
which we have examined, seems, in one way or other, to 
admit. In order to a right understanding of the inter- 
esting topic before us, let the following observations be 
carefully considered. 

1. There is satisfactory evidence, we think, that 
had not a redeemer interposed, the penalty of the law 
would have been literally inflicted on the first offender, 
and, not only would that dispensation have been for ever 
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elosed, but the existence of the race also absolutely pre* 
Tented. To denj this would involve the subject in 
consequences the most absurd and perplexing. 

2. Although the original constitution show^ed no 
mercy, nor made any provision for the pardon of sin, yet 
the eternal Jehovah might, undoubtedly, reserve to him- 
self the optUm of introducing a new dispensation, under 
which pardon might be extended to the guilty, without 
giving to Adam any intimation of such intention. For 
although it was vnthin the reach of possibility for the 
adorable creator, by a stupendous exhibition of benevo- 
lence and compassion, to vindicate his character and 
government in some other watf, besides that of inflicting 
the threatened penalty ; still it was sufficient for Adam 
to be informed what the awful consequences of trans- 
gression would be, on the supposition that no such 
display of compassion would be made. To have given 
him any reason to expect mercy, in case of disobedience 
to the divine command, would have tended to relax, ra- 
ther than strengthen the r'ghteous administration under 
which he lived ; and, consequently, would not have been 
a benefit but an injury to him. And if a revelation of 
the conditioTial character of the threatening would have 
been injurious to Adam in Paradise, the witholding of it 
was an act oi goodness in the divine lawgiver; and the 
forbearing to carry such threatening into execution could 
not be considered a violation of truth ; especially, as the 
object to be accomplished by the punishment of the guilty 
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is more than secured in the grant of pardon tbroogb a 
redeemer, as we shall hereafter endeavour to show- 

8. It is in the conditional character of the threaten- 
uig, then, wisely and graciously witheld from Adana, as 
aomething, not only unnecessary, but injurious for him 
to know, that the most probable solution of this difficul- 
ty is to be sought; and if we turn to the pages of 
revelation, we shall find this view of the subject amply 
confirmed. To select a few examples vdll be sufficient. 

Gen. 22. We find that Abraham was ordered to 
aacrifice his son upon a certain hill ; and so ignorant was 
he of the Almighty's having any other intention, that he 
proceeded so far, in obedience to the divine command, 
as to taJte up the knife to slay his only son Isaac. To 
have acquainted him with the secret purposes of his 
maker would have spoiled the whole affair. His faith 
could not have been tested in the manner it was. But 
we do not charge the God of truth with/afoe^oodfanii in- 
sincerity ^ because he witheld from Abraham his secret 
intention of accepting the life of a ram instead oi the 
lad's life. 

1 Sam. xxiii. IQ— 13. "Then said David, O Lord 
God of Israel, thy servant hath certainly heard that Sad 
seeketh to come to Keilah, to destroy the City for my 
sake. Will the men of Keilah deliver me into his hands? 
Will Saul come down as thy servant hath heard? 
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Lord God of Israel, I beseech thee, teU thy servant. 
And die Lord said, he will come down. Then said 
David, vnll the men of Keilah deliver me and my men 
into the hand oi Sanl ? And the Lord said, they will 
deliver thee up. Then David and his men, which were 
about six hundred, arose and departed out of Keilah, 
and went whithersoever they could go* And it was told 
Saul that David was escaped from Keilah ; and he for* 
bare to go forth." Here it is declared in the most pos* 
kive terms, that Saul would go down to Keilah, and 
tiiat the men of Keilah would deliver David into his 
hand; yet neither the one nor the other took place. 
How is this to be accounted for, except on the principle 
which aDows a condition to have been implied ? The 
cases of king Hezekiah, and of Nineveh, may also be 
referred io^ as affording strong confirmation of the prin- 
ciple on which we are attempting to meet the difficulty 
under consideration. 

It is worthy of remark, that although, in the instanc- 
es just adduced, the declarations were made without 
any specified conditions, yet the reason of their non-M* 
fiUment, was afterwards clearly manifest. David and 
his men hastened out of Keilah, and thus Saul was left 
without any motive ibr going down to that city. The 
prayers sand tears of Hezekiah, induced the Lord to xe- 
verse the sentence of death which had been passed upon 
him, and to add fifteen years to his life. The humilia- 
tion and repentance of the Ninevites caused the Almighty 
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to repent of the evil he had threatened to hrmg npoit 
them, and he did it not. So, likewise, in the case of 
Adam, we behold the reason why the sentence was re- 
voked. A substitute was found, who deliyered him from 
the curse of the law, ( in the day that thou eat^t there- 
of thou shalt surely die ) being made a curse for him«* 

4. The event therefore has proved the meaning of 
the law to have been, that Adam could not sin and live 
under the original constitution^ but that he might obtain 
mercy under a new one, which it was in the divine in-' 
ifintion to introduce should the former one be violated. 
Thus, it is prestuned, the difficulty before us may be 
obviated, and all ground of suspicion, as to the divine 
neracity^ entirely removed. 



SECTION VII. 



Since the first act of disobedience Hoas commvtted in 
Paradise, Adam and all his posterity have existed 
, under a NE W dispensation. 



Much confusion and misunderstanding have arisen 
through inattention to the fact which it is the object of 
this section to establish. At least this fact has not 
been so distinctly noticed, nor so prominently set forth, 

r 

♦ Gen.ii.17. Gal.ui.l», 
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As its great importance, in theoretical divinity, would 
seem to require. And the consequence is, that the two 
dispensations, under which man has heen placed, have 
heen so mixed up, and blended together, as very greatly 
to perplex our inquiries, and to render it difficult, or 
rather impossible, t6 obtain any consistent or intelligible 
views on the subject* 

We have seen already, that when the adorable Creator 
had made man, placed him in Paradise, and told him 
what he must do, and what he must not do, he did not 
wtthold from him what would be the consequences of 
transgression : " In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
fiihalt surely die." Notwithstanding, however, that the 
duty of obedience was enforced by such a consideration^ 
man rebelled against his maker, violated the divine com- 
mand, and subjected himself to the awful penalty which 
had been threatened, and must have been cut off, but for 
the interposition of that redeemer, who, as the seed of 
the woman should bruise tlie serpent's head. For, as 
death was the penalty to be inflicted, it is clear that man 
<:ould not have survived his transgression of the law a 
single moment, except through an act of mercy ; but as 
mercy supposes redemption, it follows, that the life of our 
father Adam, and the covenant which he was under, must 
have terminated together. And we may go even far- 
ther than this, and aflirm, that that dispensation did 
terminate with the first transgression, notwithstanding a 
redeemer interposed^ This will appear sufficiently evi- 
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dent if we ask, for what end did a redeemer come forward ? 
Was it to repair the broken constitation, or to introdmee 
a new one ? Not surely to repair the constitation which 
<had been broken, for that was impossible. * As a law* 
dispensation, it required uninterrupted obedience; so 
that whoever broke it could never have a second trial 
under that law. This was forbidden by the very nature 
of such a constitution. What the law demanded p(£ the 
transgressor of it, was not obedience nott, but satisfaction ; 
a satisfaction which he could render only by suffering the 
penalty. 

It must then be conceded, that, as the original eov« 
enant could not be repaired, the atonement to be made 
by the redeemer, procured ifor Adam a second trial under 
a new one. And if our first parents, through the anuk 
zing compassion of the triune God, were favoured with 
a second trial under a new dispensation, it wiH not surelj 
be disputed, that aH his posterity have -existed und^ a 
hew dispensation also, f 

• «*For if there had been a law eiven which could have given 
life, verily righteousness should nave been by the law." /*Por 
what the law could not do because it was weak through the 
fledb, God hath done, who, by sendinpr his own son in the likfr* 
ness of sinful flesh, as a sacrifice for sin, condemned sin in tiie 
flesh ; that the righteousness of the law might be fnlfl^lledby 
US, who walk not according to the fleah, but according to the 
spirit." Romans, viii. 3. 



t ** The sentiment of Stuart, therefore, does not appear to be 
€rtrictly correct. He says, *' The fall of Adam brought ^Nur 
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A ihorongli consideration of this point is highly im- 
portant ; because thousands, by not attending to it, are 
perpetually confounding the present^ with the origiwd 
state of things ; whereas, the two dispensations are es- 
sentially different from each other, in several important 
particulars, which, not being properly considered, has 
occasioned blunders the most egregious, to be committed ; 
and absurdities the most revolting, to be entertained.^ 
Man is viewed as being, somehow or other, under the 

race into a new state of probation, one exceedingly different 
in several respects from that in which he himseff first was." 
Commentary on RomanSy p. 595. 

This is a mistake which is common to most of our writers on 
theology. They attribute to the fall of Adam what belongs to 
the atonement of Christ. The simple fact is, that the fall of 
A^nxforfeitedhis own probation, and that of all mankind be- 
sides ; and that it was Christ, not Adam, who brought him and 
all his posterity into that new one, so '^ Exceedingly different 
in several respects from that in which he himself first was." 

* Every state of probation must have its triaUf or it could 
not be a state of piobation. The fact that our first parents 
were subjected to the temptations of the devil, and of the flesh, 
is a proof that, even in paradise, man had his trials. It is ev- 
ident, however, that the terms, or conditions of man's probation 
are greatly different under the present dispensation, from 
what they were under the first. A few instances may be noticed^ 

1. Uninterrupted obedience was an essential condition of 
the law of Paradise, but is not of the present. 

2. Under the first dispensation, the tree ofUfe, or the life^ 
giving tree, was provided as an antidote against man's native 
tendenc^r to dissolution; the eating of which, was intended to 
render his body immortal. Under the second dispensation, 
that antidote — that tree of life — ^has been removed. 

3. The first was a rigorous law dispensation^ from which no 
mercy or forgiveness could be expected. The present is a 
gracious one, under which, iniquity, transgression, and sin, 
may be forgiven. 
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original constitution — ^as having lost, in Adam^ bH power 
to obey its laws. But, notwithstanding this, Grod has 
not lost his rigkt to demand obedience, nor his right to 
punish him for his disobedience ! The plain English of 
which is, that men have lost a power which they never 
possessed — that God has a right to demand obedience to 
a law which the offspring of Adam were never under — 
and a right to punish them everlastingly for failing to 
accomplish impossibilities ! ! 

Now, if the proposition, which we here undertake to 
defend, be true, then must all such confused, irrational, 
and degrading representations be false, and utterly un- 
worthy of the subject with which, unhappily, they have 
been too long connected ; and which they have too long 
darkened and disgraced. 

The reader must bear in mind, that when Adam had 
sinned, his probation, under the first covenant, was over. 
Under that covenant, he could not possibly remain as a 
probationer, because the only test of his obedience was 
broken ; and, without redemption, he could exist after 
that in a state of retribution only. A second trial under 
auch a law as that of Paradise, could not be ; for a law, 
requiring uninterrupted obedience, when once broken, 
could never be rendered unhrokeny by any act, or by any 
power. An obedience, which had once been interrupt- 
ed could never, by any act, or any power, become 
uuinterrupfed. It is on this account that the law, being 
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once transgressed, could never after become a means of 
salvation to man. And, if so, the irresistible conclusion 
is, that Adam, being spared and admitted to a second 
trial, must have had such trial under a new dispensation. 



SECTION VIII. 



Under the new dispensation, all the posterity of Adam 
owe their existence to REDEMPTION, as truly as 
Adam owed his existence to CREATION. 



The bible assures us that Christ, "by the grace of God, 
tasted death for every man.** In what sense this is to 
be understood, divines are far from being agreed. Some 
contend, -that, by every man, we are to understand some 
men — a part only, of the human family — the elect ; 
whilst others contend^ for the literal and unlimited senss. 
This disagreement, we think, may have arisen in a great 
measure, for want of attention to the fact which is ini* 
bodied in the above proposition ; for if the ground, which 
is here taken, be solid, then the doctrine of a limited 
atonement, and the whole train of absurdities founded 
upon it, will vanish into empty air ; and we shall, at last, 
find ourselves under the guidance of reason and common 
sense, when we speak and write on religious topics. 

It will be readily granted that, when our first p«arent« 
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sinned in paradise, they formed the whole of tbe human 
family— ^e every man who needed redemption. To 
iay that their children then needed an atonement for 
their sins, would he to say what is neither intelUgihle, 
nor true. Their children, (if such language may be al- 
lowed) heing unhom, had done nothing, 5«/ere<i nothing, 
lost nothing, and, therefore, needed nothing. And yet 
they are all interested— infinitely interested in the 
atonement made for the sin of Adam. Not hecause 
they were, in any sense sinfnl, and needed it ; but 
because the atonement which Adam and Eve really 
needed, made way for their existence, and all the bles- 
sings to which that existence entitles them. 

It is demonstrable that Adam would not have existed 
but for creation ; and, equally demonstrable, that his 
cluldren would not have existed but for redemption. 
Yet, the fact, that all Adam's posterity owe their exis- 
tence to redemption, does not prove that they were 
previously polluted, and had need of an atonement, no 
more than the fact that Adam owed his existence to 
creation, proves him to have been previously polluted, 
and in need of creation I In both cases, existence is a 
blessing gratuitously bestowed on those who could have 
-o -ants, no Hghtaino claims, 

a se^^^'^^ ^^^<ier will perceive inhow very important 

fiufiered vi ^^ ''***^^ ^""^^ -^^^ ^""^^ '^'^' ^' ^^ 
* ^rtuaOly, ^^ ^eath which was due to Adam, 
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and thereby, placed him in circumstances, under which 
be might be forgiven, and once more admitted to the 
favour of his offended maker. 2. The mercy extended 
to Adam, through the redeeming act of the son of Grod, 
allowed him to propagate his kind, and so all his poster- 
ity, through that same act, receive their existence ^ under 
a new and better covenant. 

The subject is generally treated, however, in such a 
way, as to produce an impression, that we are all brought 
into a state of ndserahle existence through Adam's sin ; 
and execrations^ long and loud, are vociferated from the 
four winds of heaven, against the first transgressor, for 
having brought us into such a state I Murmurings, dis- 
satisfaction, and infidelity are the natural consequences 
of such mistaken representations. Our existence, as we 
have already seen, whether a miserable, or happy one, is 
not an affect of the fall, but of redemption. It was not 
a sinful act, tberefore of the first offender, which placed 
us here and determined the nature of our probationary 
existence. Our being and every thing connected with 
the state of trial, through which we have to pass, are of 
divine appointment — ^have been contrived and arranged 
by the Gt>d of infinite wisdom, and redeeming love ; a 
consideration sufficient to silence all our murmurings, to 
reconcile us to our present condition, and to inspire the 
most unlimited confidence in him, for whatever we may 
need at his gracious hands. So reasoned the apostle, 
** He who spared not his own son, but delivered him up 
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for U8 all, how shall he not with him also freely give na 
all things." How the descendants of Adam, as sinners, 
are interested in the atonement of Christ, will be showm 
in its proper place. 



SECTION IX. 



Since all the descendants of Adam are brought into exis- 
tence through the atonement of Christ, it follows, that 
the existence of every man mt^t he a blessing or favour. 



From the holy scriptures we learn that the redemption 
of mankind originated in love. " God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." * "Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he were rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich."f 
Now, if love was the source of human redemption, and 
if one great object to be accomplished by it, was the 
existence and happiness of men, it is irresistibly evident, 
that the existence of every man, being an effect of re- 
demption, must be a blessing or favour. Indeed, every 
argument which would prove the existence of Adam to 
have been a blessing, on the ground of his receiving it 

• John iii. 16. f 2 Cor. viiL 9. 
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from the creating hand of the God of wisdom^ power, and 
benevolence, will apply with equal force to the offspring 
of Adam, on the groimd of their being brought into 
being through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

To deny the position which is here taken — ^to deny 
that our existence is a favour, would be to contradict the 
bible, to discredit universal experience, and to cast the 
most dishonourable reflections on the redeemer, and his 
unparalleled undertaking in behalf of guilty men. We 
think that no man, who will candidly employ his thoughts 
on the subject, can deny that we are indebted to redemp- 
tion for our existence, whether that existence be a good, 
or an evil, a blessing or a curse. And we think more- 
over, that no person of sober reason, can suppose that 
the redeemer woidd lay down his life to procure a mis- 
erable existence, for any individual of the human race. 
Such a supposition would be the most daring, and impi* 
ous that the mind of man could possibly entertain. 

The fact that simple existence may be turned to our 
disadvantage, by our own misconduct, cannot be urged 
as an objection to the present argument, because the 
same thing is true, with regard to all rational beings in 
a state of trial. Angels, in their first estate, and Adam 
in Paradise, manifestly had it in their power to jconvert 
this blessing into a curse. But as this does not disprove 
their existence to have been a blessing from the hand of 
their creator ; so neither does such liability to abuse. 
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cUfprofve our ezistenoe to be a bleanng 



SECTION X. 



If the existence of all men, under the new dispensation^ 
he a blessing or favour^ it must he granted thai they 
really possess the MEANS of happiness through the 
whole duration of their being* 



To deny the truth of this proposition, would involve us 
in some of the grossest absurdities. 

1. To admit that existence itself is a favour or bles- 
sing to rational and immortal beings, whilst the means 
of happiness are withheld from them, is so shocking to 
common sense, and so manifestly absurd, as to cany its 
own refutation along with it. 

2. If the means of happiness be denied to any of our 
race, it will follow, that those individuals cannot be in a 
state of probation. Beings in a state of trial, because 
susceptible of happiness and misery, must be supposed 
to be capable of right and wrong conduct; for hap- 
piness and misery are the natural result of well or ill 
doing. To withhold the means of happiness, would 
render them incapable of that conduct, from which 
happiness flows. And, if incapable of right conduct, they 
must be incapable of wrong conduct also ; for it would 
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be absurd to say that a being may dot^nm^, who cannot 
do rigkt; and a being who can neither do right nor 
wrong, cannot possibly be in a state of trial. Such a 
state necessarUy implies the means of happiness, as well 
as an exposure to misery. Pressed with the force of this 
conclusion, the consistent defenders of calvinistic theolo- 
gy, have ventured, not only to question, but positively 
to deny that men, at present, are in a state of trial I 
They tell us that all had their trial in Adam, and were 
lost ! ! — that some have had a second trial in Christ, and, 
in him, are saved ! ! — and that the rest have had no se- 
cond trial at all, but go down to hell in consequence of 
their disobedience in Adam, or for those actual transgres- 
sions which are the necessary result of that disobedience ! 
3. If die means of happiness be denied to any of the 
human family, it is demonstrable, that the christian 
scheme — ^the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ, 
is, to them, the greatest possible calamity that could have 
befallen them. It is to redemption, as we have seen, that 
all men owe their existence. But existence, to rational 
beings who never really possessed the means of happiness^ 
would be the greatest conceivable curse ; since they must 
of necessity be objects of interminable sufferings. To 
such Jesus would be, not a saviour, but a destroyer^ 
Their damnation would be the necessary — ^the unavoid- 
able consequence of his meritorious obedience and death { 
It is granted, however, by the advocates of an exclusive 
and unconditional election of some men to life eternal, 
that those who were not thus elected, have, nevertheless^ 
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9ome interest in the great work of redemption. The 
means of much temporal happiness ; such as food, rai- 
ment, habitations, friends, and a thousand other favours, 
which they do not deserve ; all which, coming through 
llie channel of redeeming love, call loudly for gratitude, 
and thanksgiving, and praise. The meaning of which 
is, (if we understand it) that, because they have been 
brought into existence — have the privilege of eating, 
drinking, sleeping, and of running the giddy round of 
earthly pleasures, for a short time, and of dropping, at 
last, into the unquenchable fire of hell, they ought to be 
thankful ! In the name of reason, and of common sense, 
we would ask, how long are sentiments like these to pass 
amongst us, under the sacre^ name of dimnity ? — As 
the pure, the rational, and elevated truths of revelation ? 

We have no hesitation whatever in affirming, that if 
the dispensation, under which man is placed, does not 
provide for his happiness, through the whole duration of 
his existence^ then must that existence be a curse, and 
his punishment unjust. Can the thought be entertained 
forgone moment, that the merciful father of the spirits of 
all flesh, would, either by an act of creation or redemp- 
tion, give existence to rational and accountable creatures, 
and place them under a moral government, without sup- 
plying them with the means necessary to render them 
obedient and happy ? Such a supposition would be the 
highest insult which could be offered to the righteous 
governor of angels and men ; and would contradict the 
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t>laine8t declaratioiis of the bible» relative to the equity 
of those principles on which his holy administration is 
founded. There it is Written, that the everlasting Jeho- 
▼all has set before his creatures, life and deatli, a bless-^ 
ing and a curse \ with a command to choose life, that 
they may live.* And^ indeed, unless this doctrine be 
admitted, the bible is the most unmeaning book that was 
ever written^ Its invitations and promises, its commands 
and threatenings, would be the veriest mockery : and, if the 
way to life and happiness be not feallif open to all men^ 
they are calculated only to deceive. Our modem sys* 
terns of divinity, however, are stufTed with the absurd 
and bewildering notion, that all men lost, in Adam, their 
freedom and moral ability to do good ; and that before 
they will choose the good and refuse the evil, some con- 
stitutional change must be wrought in them by the arm 
of omnipotence* Many of those who are of this opinion, 
maintain, with some degree of, consistency, that man is 
not now in a state of probation. If he goes to heaven, 
it is not on the score of his own personal righteousness, 
by faith obtained, but through the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to him. Or, in other words, Christ's having 
perfectly obeyed, or fulfilled the law, is placed to his ac- 
count, and reckoned to be his obedience to the law! 
Thus provided, he is enabled to stand before inflexible 
justice, in a righteousness perfect and complete ! Of 
course, his title to eternal life will be undisputed, and 
from the Judge Eternal he must receive the cordial wel* 

* Deuteronomy xxx, 15—19. 
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come of well done good and faithful servant ! ! Othei*, 
though holding the same notion, that we lost in Adam 
every thing good, and come into the world aU pollution 
and sin, still, explain the matter differently. Those t© 
whom we now allude, are extremely unwilling to state 
explicitly that sinners cannot obey the gospel ; because 
the expression conveys an idea which is contradicted by 
the experience of every reflecting man ; whose honest 
conviction is, that he is free to obey, or disobey ; and that 
the very essence of his crimes consists in the abuse of 
this freedom — in doing wrong when there is no insupe- 
rable obstacle in the way of doing right. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that the use of this phrase should 
be found so*> inconvenient to those, whose great anxiety 
it is to give an appearance to the scheme of uncondition- 
al election and reprobation, less shocking to the reason 
and common sense of mankind, than it is found to have, 
in its antiquated dress of by-gone days — nor, that so 
much ingenuity should be displayed, in order to make 
the two phrases, "cawnoi," and "ti^t/Z nol," of synonymous 
cignification ! The way in which this is attempted to be 
done, is, at least, curious. They tell us that mian, by 
nature, or as he comes into the world, is destitute of a 
predominant disposition to holiness,* and therefore wUl 
not hearken to the caU of the gospel, nor obey it. His 
obligations, duty, self interest, reason, and the voice of 
conscience, all call loudly, for his obedience, but he wiU 
not — His natural faculties and powers are not wanting, 

* See Stuart on Romans v. 19, 
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and nothing, in fact, stands in the way of his choice and 
obedience, except his own unwillingness. All this, to 
superficial observation, may look very fair — may have 
the appearance of great liberality ; but what does it a- 
mount to ? Simply this ; that men will not become 
obedient and holy, because, hy nature, they are destitute 
of that which is essential to their doing so ! And, con- 
sequently, they will not, turns out to be exactly of the 
same import as, they cannot. To say, indeed, that men 
will not turn from their evil ways, whilst it is admitted 
that they are destitute, and have always been destitute, 
of a something which is essential to their conversion, is 
worse than triflng. Its only tendency is to bewilder, 
confuse, and mislead. 

The metaphysical subtlety which we are now attempt- 
ing to render visible, in order to exhibit its nakedness to 
general observation, may be shown to be contradictory 
and absurd, even if we admit the notion of our opponents, 
concerning dispositions, to be correct. 1. It places 
man completely under the government of his dispositions, 
to which reason and will are rendered subservient. The 
dispositions command, and the will obeys. If we ask, 
why does the sinner will to follow evil only ? The an- 
swer is, that his disposition to evil is predominant. 
If we ask, why he does not will to follow after holiness ? 
The answer is, that a predominant disposition to holiness 
is wanting — ^wanting hy nature — ^is a natural defect. So 

long as the predominant disposition to evil remains, the 

2 R 
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will is its humble and faithful servant. The man tviUs 
that which is eyil only ! When & predominant disposition 
to holiness is given to him, then the will changes sides ; 
and, in a better cause, becomes as devoted a servant to 
governor disposition, as it had been before. The man 
as uniformly wills to be holy, as he had before iviUed to 
do evil. Here it must be obvious to the most superficial 
observer, that the exercise of the will is altogether de« 
pendent on the dispositions.- And to say that men unU 
not choose and act right, when the disposition so to act, 
has been withheld, is as evident a pervertion of language 
as can well be imagined. According to this view, the 
disposition is every thing, in the determination of hu. 
man conduct, and the will is nothing, 

2. But the advocates of this fine spun theory, pro- 
fess to believe that the will of man is free ; and, of course, 
we are bound to give them credit for sincerity, in this 
profession ; although we may, at the same time, believe 
them to be grossly inconsistent. We, indeed, think it 
utterly impossible to reconcile human freedom with such 
a view of the dispositions of man, as that which we here 
oppose ; because, if we are to consider them as a part of 
Im nature — ^as something constitutional^ they are of course 
something which the will cannot possibly control. No 
one surely believes that man can will to alter his consti- 
tution, or physical powers. Again, if men, hg na#»fv, 
or birtkf be denied all disposition to holiness, their not 
preferring and following after it, cannoti with any sort 
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of propriety, be called unwillingness. For, how can 
men will to exercise a disposition to holiness which they 
do not possess, and never did possess ? According to 
this hypothesis men derive from Adam a defective nature. 
That which is essential to their becoming holy, is want^ 
4nff; and yet, we are told, that man is a free agent; per- 
fectly at liberty to choose the good, and refuse the evil ; 
that he is highly culpable, yea desperately wicked for 
refusing to be holy — ^for refusing to follow a disposition 
which had never come into his possession ! ! 

To say that men will not be holy, when that which 
is essential to their being so, is withheld from them, is 
just about as proper as to say that a man, who was bom 
blind, will not see ! How strange it is that men should 
not exercise the same common sense, when they spealc 
and write about religion, as they do when they speak 
and write on other subjects. But it is a fact, « most 
unaccountable fact, that some are disposed to believe 
and teach the grossest absurdities, rather than allow that 
the means of happiness and salvation are really afforded 
to the whole family of man. 

From the brief outline which has been drawn in the 
preceding pages, the absolute necessity of an atonement 
fi)r sin, will appear sufficiently evident. Not, indeed^ 
that sin^ men had any claims on their maker ; or that 
the Almighty was under any obligations to redeem them ; 
but, our meaning is, that the state of things, as they have 
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all along existed from the beginning, cannot be account^ 
edfor, or reconciled" with our ideas of the moral govern- 
ment of a just and righteous Creator, except on the 
ground of some atonement having been made — some 
medium of reconciliation established, between God and 
man. We have seen, 

1. That forgiveness could not have been extended 
to the first transgressors, nor their life spared, unless 
some such extraordinary manifestation of God's displea- 
sure against sin had been given, as that which tiie gift 
and sacrifice of his only begotten son exhibit. 

2. That not a single individual would have sprung 
from the loins of Adam, had it not been for redemption. 

3. That in consideration of the atonement to be 
made for human transgression, Adam was favoured with 
a second trial under a new dispensation. 

4. That Adam and all his posterity owe their ex- 
istence, under this new dispensation, to the atonement 
made by the son of God ; that existence, therefore, must, 
next to the gift of eternal life, be the greatest favour 
which could be conferred upon them. 

5. That existence cannot be a favour to all men, 
unless redemption really and truly provides for their 
everlasting happiness. Without such a provision, indeed, 
the dispensation under which we live, would be seriously 
imperfect ; and would be a reflection on the wisdom, and 
goodness, and power of God. 

In conclusion, we may add, if the few simple pro- 
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positions which we have laid down, and defended in the 
present chapter, be founded in truth and reason, then 
have we demonstrated, that the doctrine of an exclusive 
and unconditional election of a part of Adam's posterity 
to everlasting life, can have no existence but in the im- 
aginations of men ; and that it must be men's own fault, 
not in the- sham sense of modern Calvinism but really 
and truly their own fault, if they are not saved. And 
it is as clearly demonstrated that the doctrine of repro- 
bation, or, in the smoother language of our modern 
{i^edestinarians, the passing by, or leaving the non-elect 
to perish in their sins, is a mere figment of human in- 
vention. It must be evident to all, except those who 
are determined not to see, that a part of Adam's poster- 
ity could not be passed by, without passing by the whole — 
that a part could not be redeemed, without redeeming 
the whole — that a redeemer of any one, must be a re- 
deemer of every one. 



CHAPTER IL 



09 THB KATURE OY THS ATONEHENT. 



Ok the nature of the atonement, we lind tihat there ez« 
istB, amongst theologians, a great diversity of opnion. 
Sentiments as opposed to each other, as are the poles of 
the earth, have been stoutly defended. The controversy 
has turned chiefly on the sufferings of the redeemer. By 
on0 party we have been told that it was necessary for 
Christ to suffer the entire penalty which was due to the 
sins of the whole world } or, in other words, that his suf- 
ferings were required to be exactly equal to what all 
mankind would have suffered if they had been damned. 
Whilst others contend that his sufferings and death were 
in no sense vicarious ; that is, not endured in the place 
or stead of others ; but intended only to conflrm his 
mission and the doctrines which he taught ! Those who 
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k<4d tlie former sentiment, afBrm that, unless the whole 
amount of suffering had been endured, and the entire 
debt of obligation, which man was owing to divine jus- 
tice, paid off, no mercy could possibly have been shown 
to the guilty ; whilst those, who hold the latter, would 
have us believe, that repentance and reformation are, of 
themselves, sufficient to move the compassion of the Deity 
to pardon the sins of men ! 

It is manifest, that these opposite and conflicting 
sentiments cannot both be true ; and, as the inferences 
which the different parties draw from their respective 
views, are of considerable importance to mankind, and 
hare a very different practical tendency ^ it will be neces- 
sary to inquire, wheliier sufficient evidence can be ad- 
duced in support of the one or the other ; for, in all our 
inquiries after truth, emdence alone should be our guide. 
But, instead of asking for evidence, it is more common to 
inquire, what is the belief of our paarty ? What says the 
creed to which we have subscribed ? And it is well 
known that, when men have once committed themselves 
to defend the creed or hypothesis of a party, no absurdity 
is too great, or too gross, for them to run into. Rather 
than admit that their pajrQr may be in error, or that their 
ereed can be Vrrong, jfeey wiU hazard t^e credit of reve- 
Ration) and expose religion itself to ridicule and contempt ! 

There is no subject, perhaps, to which these reni^urks 

are more applicable, than that which we are now aboist 

s 
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to consider ; — the nature of the christian atonement. 
The injudicious manner in which it has been treated by 
some authors, is calculated, in no small degree, to serve 
the interests of infidelity, and to conduct mankind into 
the bewildering labyrinths of universal scepticism. 

We are persuaded that those extreme opinions on the 
nature of the atonement, above referred to, can never be 
supported on rational and scriptural evidence ; yet, each 
disputant is afraid of any reconciling plan — is unwilling 
to acknowledge and welcome the truth, when it happens 
to form an article in the creed of his opponent ! To be- 
lieve any thing that a papist, a unitarian, a sooinian, an 
antinomian, or an arminian believes, would be degrading 
to their understanding, and would lay them open to the 
suspicion that they were not true to their own party ! 
And rather than be suspected of this, they wiU sometimes 
exclude the clearest light, and involve themselves in ab- 
surdities aud inconsistencies the most glaring. 

From what has been advanced in the ♦preceding 
chapter, the reader will be inclined, perhaps, to think, 
with us, that the truth lies somewhere between those ex- 
tremes to which allusion has been made i and that it will 
require both attention, and patient investigfltion, in or- 
der to search it out, and to ascertain its exact podtioD. 
To attempt this shall be our object in the present chap- 
ter, May the result of our labour be instructive 9jii 
ipiteresting to the reader ! 




Vaturx of the atokemekt* Idl 



SECTION L 



After the law of Paradise had been broken^ it was noi 
possible for any being, except the transgressor him^ 
self literally and fully y to suffer the penalty which 
the justice of God required; nor, to suffer what was 
equivalent to it, without undergoing the sentence cf 
eternal damnation. 



It is perfectly clear, that the letter of the law, which 

was violated by our first jparents, demanded the punish •« 

ment, not of a third and innocent person, but of the in-* 

dividual who had broken it. It was not said, *' In the 

day that thou eatest thereof, some one of high character 

and spotless purity, shall surely die for thy transgression;*' 

but, ** In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 

surely die» " If there be any meaning in language, it is 

utterly impo68ible,according to these words, for any one^ 

except the real transgressor, literally to suffer the penal-< 

ty which is here threatened ; and as the sentence of the 

law was not carried into effect — not executed on the 

real offenders, it is sufficiently evident that justice must 

have been satisfied with something less than was thi'eat'' 

ened, or with something df^tfrcw*^ from the f\ill and literal 

execution of the law. 

s 2 



Again, the desert of sin is generally reckoned to be 
temporal f spiritual, and eternal death ; and had no a- 
tenement been made for the sin of man, this would have 
been precisely tlie punishment which he must have suf- 
fered. But will any one say that Christ suffered death 
temporal, spiritual, and eternal ? If he did, it follows, 
that he not only expired upon the cross, but that he ako 
lost the divine favour, in which spiritual life consists, 
and is now suffering the vengeance of eternal fire ! If 
he did not die this three-fold death, we are again com- 
pelled to conclude, that justice was satisfied vdth some- 
thing less than the full and literal execution of the 
sentence of the law, or with something different from it. 

Some of those who contend that Christ suffered the 
fuH penalty of the law, appear to feel the force of tbia 
argument, and sometimea speak as if they suspected the 
soundness of their own theory. At those times thej 
tell u», the sufferings of the Redeemer were, at leaal^ 
equivalent to the damnation of the- whole world ; or^ to 
the damnation of all those, in whose behalf the atone* 
x»esA was made. By taking thia new ground, however, 
they do not get rid of the diflcuHy ; nor do they appear 
at all to lessen it. It is as much opposed to the testi* 
mony of holy scripture ; and it is quite aa diffieiilt to 
conceive how an equivaletft amount of suffering ooakl 
be rendered to divine justice for the sins of mankind, as 
it is to conceive how the entire pexudty could be Hteratty 
and fully discharged. For, such an eqiuvaknt moat 



eitlier have been the exact amount of suffering 
which the law required from guilty men, or it must nob 
If it was, then are we compelled to adopt one or other 
of the following absurd and contradictory conclusions ; 
first, that Christ is now suffering, and will continue to 
suffer, in everlasting perdition, in the place and stead of 
all transgressors ! Or, secondly, that he endured ever- 
kutmff punishment for the sins of all mankind, in a few 
hourt ! ! But, if this equivalent suffering yjas not the 
exact amount which was due to sinners, we are then 
brought back to our former condusion, that divine jufir 
tice has been satisfied with some thing less than the full 
penalty ; and the term equivalent, as used by our (^po*- 
nents, is a word without meaning. And since the peii-< 
alty required of rebellious men, was the endurance of 
everlasting punishment ; which punishment has not beea 
inflicted, either on them or their substitute, it is evidenl 
that, whatever might be the nature of those sufferings 
which the Redeemer of men imderwent, he did not 
suffer, in behalf of sinners, the full penalty of the law. 

The mode of reasoning employed by those who ixin* 
tend for an equivalent amount of suffering, will appear 
£pona the following extraot. '^ We admit that the sinner 
deserves eternal punishment, and that Christ was not 
subjected to eternal puniskn^nt. But why ? Not he^ 
eaiue any part of the penalty was remitted to him ; but 
because he was able to bear and survive that stroke of 
justice which would havo proved fAtel to the whole 
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human race. The ability of Christ to bear punishm^ilt 
is a matter of great importance in this controversy. 
Amongst men there is as great a difference in the strength 
of their constitutions, as there is in their pecuniary cir^* 
eumstances. A rich man could raise a sum of money 
without inconvenience, the want of which might subject 
many a pooi* debtor to perpetual imprisonment. So a 
man of a strong constitution vnll endure as much labour 
and fatigue as would prove fatal to many sickly persons. 
If we draw the comparison between the ability of dif- 
ferent creatures, the difference is still more striking. A 
stroke that would make a thousand flies expire, under 
the most excruciating tortures, would scarcely produce 
the slightest sensation of pain in man : and there is a 
greater difference between the ability of Jesus Christ 
and other men, than between men and flies, to endure 
suffering. " * 

From this quotation the reader will perceive how 
very little its most talented advocates can advance in 
favour of the sentiment imder consideration. It is ad- 
mitted, flrst, that the sinner deserves eternal punishment; 
and, secondly, that Christ was not subjected to eternal 
punishment. And if we apprehend the meaning of all 
this, it follows, most legitimatelyi from those admissionSj 
that Christ did not suffer the full amount of punishment 
which was due to the guilty. That his readers would 

* D. Isaac's Works YoL iii. page 4. 
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be likely to draw this conclusion, is what Mr. Isaac him«- 
self appears to have anticipated, and which he, therfore, 
attempts to provide against in the following argument. 
He says, " Not that any part of the penalty was remit- 
ted to him ; but because he was able to bear and survive 
that stroke of justice which would have proved fatal to 
the whole human race." 

As Mr. Isaac had yielded the point of Christ's suiFer- 
ing eternal punishment in behalf of all sinners, this 
reasoning can only be intended to prove that his sufiPbr- 
ings were equivalent to eternal punishment ; for, as " No 
part of the penalty was remitted to him," he must have 
su^red, at least, just as much as eternal punishment fov 
all mankind ! 

But has Mr Isaac shown, or attempted to show, that 
any amount of suffering, begun and terminated in a few 
houTSy is really e^al to eternal punishment ? We think 
he has not. Indeed, to assert that any amount of lim-' 
ited suffering may be equal to everlasting suffering, is as 
palpable a contradiction as the mind of man can conceive. 
We possess no means of calculating how much suffering, 
or punishment of a limited duration, would amount to 
everlasting punishment. It is a problem which no at- 
tainments in the science of numbers, wiU enable us to 
solve. And, if we have no possible means of provii^g 
that everlasting punishment may be compressed into the 
short space of a few hours, what authority have we for 
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ittserting that this waa ever done ? Of the abiHiy ^ 
Christ to suffer, and of his haviag Actually suffered aU 
that was necessary for the salvation of the human race, 
we cannot entertain a single doubt. But, that he suf- 
fered eternal punishment, we can by no means admit, 
because the thing appears to be unsupported by scripture, 
and to be impossible in the very nature of things. 

The comparative ability of different creaturefS for 
enduring punishment, to which a reference is made in 
the above extract, is a fact which is freely admitted ; but, 
at the same time, such reasoning affi:>rd8 no evidence 
that momentary punishment, however intense in degree, 
can amount to everlasting punishment. God himself 
could as easily compress everlasting duration into the 
length of one of our days, as he could concentrate ever- 
lasting punishment into the sufferings of a few hours ! 
The one involves the same impossibility as the other. 
Between that which is momentary, and that which is 
eternal, no comparison can be instituted. Every at- 
tempt, therefore, to prove that Christ suffered as much 
'OS the sins of all mankind deserved^ must vitterly fail : 
Hot for want of ability in the sufferer, but because, ac-i 
cording to the nature of the atonement \^ch was made, 
the thing was clearly impossible- Had the Redeemer 
of ttien engaged to suffer everlasting punishment in the 
behalf of all sinners, or of any part of them, we have no 
right to dispute his ability for such an undertaking. But 
«s he did sot do this, it is both contradictory aBdafasuld 
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to affirm that he suffered the entire penalty ; or, to say 
that his sufferings were equivalent to it. 



SECTION IL 



It cannot he maintained that Christ endured the whole 
penalty of the law, or the full amount of punishment 
due to the guilty, without involving the subject in the ut-^ 
most confusion and improprieties. 



Had it been possible for Christ literally to suffer all 
that justice required at the hands of the sinner, without 
subjecting himself to eternal damnation, yet there are 
other considerations which would lead us to question the 
propriety of his having rendered such a satisfaction. 
The following observations are intended to show how 
greatly the notion of a legal atonement, has involved the 
subject in darkness and confusion. 

1 . If Christ has endured the full penalty of the law, 
it is sufficiently obvious that the law would receive, at 
least, two satisfactions* for the sins of all who die in impeni" 



• And if we could admit the views of the advocates of cal- 
vinian election, justice has received ciually as many satisfac- 
tions in behalf of all that are saved. 1. According to them. 



fence. First, firom their mbsHMe; and seeondly,. fipom 
the punishment of liie traasgreswn themselves^ ufion 
whom the entire penalty is again to be inflicted in a 
state of endless torments in the world to come ! But 
how anj of the fallen sons of Adam can be sent to ever*^ 
lasting perdition, to suffer, over again, the full punishment 
of their sins, after that punishment had been endured by 
their substitute, it is indeed impossible to conceive. Such 
a requisition would be contrary to all our notions of a 
righteous, and just, and equitable transaction. 

But it is said that, " Christ suffered voluntarily, and 
agreed that the benefit of his death to the offenders 
should be suspended on the condition of repentance, faith, 
and obedience. " * This we most readily grant ; but 
then, who does not see, that this consideration of itself, 

• 

€hrist Tjerjfeetly obeyed the law/or all the electa and gives them 
the full advantage of such obedience ; as much so as if they 
had perfectly obeyed it themselves. This is what we are to 
vmderstand by the righteousness of Christ imputed t© his peo- 
ple — the robe or wedding garment^ in which they are to stand, 
and, without which, they cannot be acquitted at the judgment 
day. This looks very much like salvation by works ; a doctrine 
so abhorrentto the feelings of our calvinistic brethren, that one 
could scarcely have supposed, that they would have ventured 
80 near it as this sentiment undoubtedly places them. 2. But 
perfect obedience to the law, it would seem, was not sufficient 
to meet the demands of justice. The Redeemer must take 
upon himself the entire penalty also, and suffer, in his own 
body on the tree, the fall desert of all their crimes ! 3. And as if 
to render this system of absurdity complete, the sinner is re- 
presented as being still in need oi pardon !! 

* Isaac's Works, Vol. iii. p. 2. 



oompleflely oteitonis the aotion that Christ suffered the 
Adl peaahj of the law* The very idea of conditions, to 
be fulfilled on the part of the sinner, is a sufficient proof, 
t&at all claims against him had not heen discharged. If 
the penalty of Ihe law had been endui?ed, either by ikie 
offender or by any other in his stead, it is perfectly dear 
that justice could require no more. To say that Christ 
suffered the full penalty, and, at the same time, to affirm 
that the sinner is still liable to be punished also, in* 
Yolves the absurdity, that justice has claims on those, for 
whose mmes a full satisfaction has been made ! ! 

The conclusion, fheref(»e, is irresistible, that if ^ 
sufferings of the Lord Jesus Christ were intended to sa- 
tisfy the full demands of justice, all must be delivered 
from guilt and condemnation, for whom this satisfaction 
was rendered. To say that Christ and the Father a*- 
greed that the benefit of his death to the offenders was 
suspended on certain conditions, after justice had been 
fully satisfied, is a contradiction in terms, and implies a 
reflection discreditable to the whole transaction ; because 
it represents the fatlier and son as agreeing to exact 
more than justice required. What justice required of 
man be&>re he had sinned, was obedience to the law ; after 
he had transgressed the law, he became obnoxious to 
everlasting punishment, which punishment justice re^ 
quired at his hands and no more. With this it would 
have been perfectly satisfied, because its infliction would 
hawe given the fullest exhibition of God's infinite ablior- 
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rence of evil. But if justice required no more from the 
sinner than his suffering the peniJty, by what kind of 
logic will it be shown that, after the penalty had been 
endured by Christ, in the sinner's behalf, divine justice 
should still have claims on the transgressor ? That cer*- 
tain conditions should yet remain to be fulfilled ? This 
would imply, at least, that the sufferings of Christ were 
less efficacious — ^less satisfactory to justice, than the 
same sufferings would have been, if endured by the sinner! 
But as such conclusions would degrade the subject ; and 
as it would be impossible for the righteous sovereign of 
angels and men, to require the full penalty to be ttvice 
endured for the same crimes, we may rest assured that 
the Lord Jesus did not suffer all that a sinful world de- 
served to suffer. 

2. It is not less evident that, had Christ suffered 
the full penalty, the grand doctrine of justificeUion by 
faith would be completely overturned — ^would be reduced 
to a thing without signification or importance ! For, if 
all the demands of law and justice have been fully dis« 
charged, how, we would ask, in consistency with reason 
and the nature of things, can men have need of pardon ? 
Surely, if justice has received a full satisfaction by the 
death of Christ, for the sins of mankind, it cannot stiU 
have claims upon then/if to be removed by any act of for- 
giveness ; unless we mean to assert, that, after justice 
has been fully satisfied, it may, nevertheless, yet de- 
mand satisfaction ! But, if justice has no claims against 
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the sinner, as the full discharge of all penalties by the 
death of Christ would isufficiently prove, it is evident he 
can have no need of pardon whatever. Such a satisfac- 
tion as that which is contended for, would raise him 
completely above the want of it. 

The ingenuity of man coidd scarcely devise a miode 
of treating the subject, which would be better calculated 
to make sceptics and infidels, than that which we are 
now opposing. To represent the Almighty as highly 
incensed against his creatures on account of their sins, 
and as threatening them with damnation imless they seek 
and obtain his pardon, when, at the same time, he had 
received full satisfaction on their account — ^all that the 
law demanded^ in the suiferings of his well-beloved son, 
is most ridiculously absurd ; and, calculated to lead eve- 
ry thinking man to dispise the subject as unworthy of 
his regard. 

3. Such a satisfaction as that which we are oppo- 
sing, would also set aside the necessity of repentance, 
faith, and holiness. !For, if the sacrifice of the Son of 
God has removed the entire penalty due to the sins of 
man, it must have removed all guilt and condemnation ; 
for if man be still guilty, and under condemnation, afler 
the full discharge of all penalties, it will follow that a 
full discharge of all penalties, may be no discharge at 
all, which is absurd. But if men have been delivered 
from guilt and condemnation, it is manifest that repen^ 
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tamee is both uiineccssary and impossible. Rep&xtMacn^ 
u sorrow for soxnettuBg omitted, or done luniss; but, 
wlwn justioe has received ample repaantioii for timtmis* 
oondttct, the cause or reason for repentance is talcen a- 
way ; and, under such circumstances, we can form no 
conception of its necessity or propriety whatever. But 
as tliei« must be, and always is, a clear and perceptible 
reasdn for repentance, wherever the necessity of it esitts, 
it foUows, that the full penalty scheme makes repentance 
unnecessary^ by removing the xsause or reason for it. 

In the same manner it may be shown that faith and 
obedience, by lius sdieme, are rendered unnecessary also, 
pod if the principle be j^rly carried out, it will conduct 
VS, in spite of e'very thing, into ail the extravagances <ft 
the aatinomian delusion^ 

Repentance, faith, and obedience, however, are doe* 
trines clearly and unequivocally taught in the holy 
acriptures ; and we must reject, with formness, every 
notion which denies, or would render unnecessary, those 
essential doctrines. 

4. If Christ, by Buffering or otherwise, satisfbd all 
the claims of justice, in behalf of mankind, it :£dtiDW8 
that 8{dvatit>n has been unconditioimlly secured to every 
man. The reader is undoubtedly arWare that it is 
precisely on this ground that the Calvinists contend for 
the certain salvation of all the elect; that is, of all fiqr 



whonit tteeordiDg to their creed, the Saviour taid ddwii 
lus life* For them he suff^ed the Hill pena;lty of the ]nw, 
and they argue most consistently and conclusiTely, that 
not one of them can. perish. * And thus is laid a fbuA-* 
dation for one of the strongest arguments, by which the 
narroii^ and exclusive system of Calvinism has been sup-* 
ported, from the days of St. Augustine to- the ag^ in 
whidh we live. 

• Now, consider hefe,' if Christ satisfied divine justice for 
the whole world, should not the whole world he saved? CafI 
the judge of all the earth exact satisfaction twice,— that is, 
both from the sinner, and from his subititute ? If Christ d&ea 
for all and every man, if he bore the sins of all in his own body 
on the tree,&c<, does it not follow that all must be saved? 
Suiely both the debtor and his surety cannot be visited for the 
same debt, by the holy one and the just, &c. If Christ died 
to satisfy divme justice, then reason cannot help concluding 
either that all mu^t be acquitted,, or that Christ did not die fov 
all. 

" Now this we hold to be one of the strongest arguments for 
a himited atonement ; for^ would it not be strange and incon- 
gruous to speak of Christ ransoming men who continue for 
ever slaves,— of his taking away sin, whilst yet men lie for 
ever under its punishment ? Would it not be strange to sfieak 
of Christ procuring pardon of sins which shall never be par- 
doned, making the peace of men with God while yet the wrath 
of God abideth on multitudes ? The design of Christ's deaitH 
was to * bear our sins in his own body on the tree ; * and is it 
not a contradietioB to say that we ourselves mu^ still heav 
them, and that for ever ! He delivered his people from the 
curse, being made a curse in their stead, and sret must they 
bear it and that for ever ! ' There is no condemnation for them 
that are in Christ. '—Must that prove Untrue, and myriads pe- 
rk^ for whom he is said to have died? In what sense can 
Christ be said to atone for men, or save men who are never 
saved ? So that we are here forced to the conclusion alike by 
revelation, and the reason which God has given us, that as all 
will not be saved, Christ did not atone for all." Twee die, p, 86* 

So reasons modern Calvinism— Calvinsm in eighteen hun" 
dred (md iotty three !! 
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5. The fact J that soxae men are sentenced to suffer, 
in everlasting perdition, the punishment of their crimes, 
can never be reconciled with the notion that Christ en- 
dured the full penalty in their stead. Hence, to avoid 
the difficulty in which our opponents find themselves in- 
volved, they insinuate that Christ's sufferings were con^ 
ditional — endured for men, provided they become pen- 
itent and obedient. Of conditional suffenng, however, 
we can form no manner of conception. The Redeemer 
o^ mankind either suffered the entire penalty of the law, 
reallg and truly in behalf of all men, or he did not. If 
he did not, the point we contend for is conceded ; but if 
he did really suffer that which justice required at the 
hands of sinners, he did suffer it ; and to say that real 
suffering positively endured, may be conditionally en- 
dured, is evidently a contradiction. And if he did really 
suffer the required penalty in the room of transgressors, 
it would be an act of injustice to deprive them of the 
benefit of those sufferings — ^to refuse them an exemption 
from the torments of damnation. Had the death of 
Christ satisfied the full demands of divine justice in its 
relation to all sinners, not one of tlie race of Adam could 
ever have become subject to eternal punisment. But, 
from the fact of men's being obnoxious to the sentence 
of eternal death, it is demonstrable that no such satis- 
faction as that which we oppose, has been made in their 
behalf. 

6. If the sentiment under consideration be true. 
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the doctrine of the atonement affords no evidence that 
€rod has exercised mercy or compoMion towards the chil- 
dren of men. If the full and rigorous demands of justice 
have been exacted, then are men saved on the pure 
principles of law and equity ; and to talk of their being 
saved by grace or favour ^ would be a misapplication and 
pervertion of language. To say that God may exercise 
mercy towards offenders, without remitting any part of 
the claims of justice^ is a positive contradiction. Where 
there is no abatement of justice ^ there can be no exercise 
of mercy. Mercy supposes the object on whom it is ex- 
ercised, to be guilty and deserving of punishment ; but 
if Ihe full amount of that punishment has been suffered 
in behalf of the guilty object, the exercise of mercy is 
for ever excluded. To say that God has been merciful 
to those from whom, either personaUy or in their substi- 
tute, he has exacted the full penalty of the law, would 
argue great conf\ision in our ideas. 

As it is abundantly evident, however, that our God 
is merciful, so it must be, in the same proportion evident, 
that law and justice have relaxed something of their ri- 
gour, or have given up some part of their claim, in 
favour of the guilty. To deny this, would be to deny 
that any favour was ever conferred on the needy since 
the world began ! For, if all penalties, — all demands 
which law and justice had against them, must, in some 
other way, be discharged, it is clear that such &vour 
or kindness would pome too late to deserve that name, 

V 
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It will probably be said, .that the goodness and mer- 
cy of God are sufficiently evident in his having provided 
Christ as a substitute for sinners ; and, in accepting him 
in their place, when he was not bound to do so. This 
reasoning appears plausible, and, on that account, de- 
serves some attention. We mostreadily and fully admit, 
that the redemption of the world, by the incarnation, 
sufferings, and death of the Son of God, is an evenly cal- 
culated to ffil all heaven and earth with astonishment, at 
the disinterested benevolence and bleeding mercy which 
are therein displayed ! Nor can one moment's doubt be 
entertained, that prophets, apostles, and angels, together, 
are, and for ever will be, shouting and proclaiming the 
great love wherewith our heavenly father hath loved us. 
All this is perfectly clear and intelligible, on the ground 
we take ; but we think our opponents will find some 
difficulty in explaining how the benevolence of God is 
rendered conspicuous in providing a substitute for guilty 
men, and laying him under an obligation to suffer the 
full penalty of their crimes, in order to satisfy his own 
eternal and inexorable justice — exacting from that sub- 
stitute every jot and tittle of what was due from men to 
himself ! ! It is a somewhat singular method of exhibit- 
ing the benevolence of the Deity, to represent him as 
unwilling to abate a single iota of the claims o£jtistice in 
favour of the needy ! — as determined to have his due 
although the discharge of the awful obligation should fall 
upon his only begotten son ! ! ! 
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But it may be said that Christ willingly consented 
to be offered up. This strengthens our argument ; for, 
if he consented to it, then the right of option, to grant 
the favour or withhold it, was in himself, and in no 
other. And this would t)rove the whole of the henevo-^ 
lence or compassion to be in him alone. The Father, it 
would seem, was determined to show no mercy, but in- 
flexibly to demand the whole penalty. Christ was not 
bound to endure it in our place, and the father had no 
right to inflict it on him against his will ; therefore, our 
receiving any benefit, or not receiving any, depended on 
the voluntary goodness of Christ alone ; and, consequent- 
ly, to him only are we under obligations of gratitude for 
Bjnj favouf shown us in redemption. 

But was not the Father gracious in accepting the 
substitute, when he was not bound to do it ? Two in- 
quiries will be suflScient to draw aside this flimsy and 
superficial veil. First, had Christ a right to discharge 
our obligation ? Second, had the Father a right to any 
more than our obligation ? , To deny that Christ had a 
right to discharge our obligation or suffer the penalty for 
usy would be to declare it unjust for him to do so, and 
consequently, to insinuate, that redemption itself was 
impossible ! If Christ had a right to discharge our ob- 
ligation, the Father was bound to demand no more, and 
to accept that or nothing, seeing our obligation was the 
very thing which he had a right to demand. And if 
Christ discharged it, then the Father had no more de- 
mand against us, and we were freed from all just penaltiesi 

u 2 
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and hare no more need of pardon than the unoffending 
angels in heaven. To say that the Father maydenuind 
more, after our surety has discharged the full penally, 
is to suppose he has a right to more than his due, which 
is absurd ; and to affirm that he might refuse to accept 
the sacrifice of his Son, is to make justice contradict itself, 
by supposing that one being has a right to forbid what 
another had a previous right to do ! It is evident thei^ 
that this hypothesis is founded on the supposition 
that God the Father has refused to show any merey> in 
the plan of human redemption. 

7 Another absurd conclusion to which this scheme 
would seem to conduct us, is, that there are more inde^ 
pendent and self-existent Gods than one. It conveys the 
idea that God the Father and Christ are two beings so 
independent of each other — so distinct and separate as 
to stand to each other, in the relation of debtor and cre- 
ditor. * 



* Some of those whose views we are now questioning, are 
unwilling to admit the debtor and creditor view of the subject, 
and even tell us that the atonement was not the payment of a 
debt ; arguing that such a view would give it too much the ap- 
pearance of human transactions. But what does all this prove ? 
Why, only, that they are inconsistent with themselves— un- 
wilhng to acknowledge the legitimacy of those conclusions to 
which their own arguments most evidently tend. A recent 
writer on the nature of the atonement, argues with consider- 
able force against the full penalty scheme ; and particulariy 
against those views which consider the atonement as the pay- 
ment of a debt. Apd yet it appears evident, from other parts 
of the same work, that the author is still entangled in the net 
from which he appears so anxious to escape. At page 41, he 
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Suppose there were two such beings* The Fttiher 
is our God, under whose govemment we stand responsi- 
ble. It is his law which has been violated by sinners ; 
and if he infleziblj demands the penalty, to the veiy last 
mite, and the Son obligated himself to discharge it» he 
only has shown favour to us ; and our proper sovereign, 
who demanded a penalty of us as the subjects of his 
government, ha9, as we have already seen, exercised to- 
wards us no mercy at all ; and, consequently, our obliga- 



says, " His obedience unto death, or his righteousness, con- 
stitutes the matter or substance of the atonement. By his 
righteousness, we are to understand both his active and pas^ 
sive obedience — ^his entire compliance with the precepts and 
^^na/^y of the law . . .and surely his obedience' to its precepts 
18 ten thousand times more honouring to its purity, and food- 
ness, and equity, than would have been the eternal compuance 
with its injimctionsofthe whole human race." Again, page 
43, ^* God sent his own divine son into the world to obey the 
law which you have broken, to bear aU the penalty which you 
have incurred : and now God is satisfied as your governor^ and 
only waits that you should believe it, that you may live. " 
Rev. J. Morrison, 

If we understand this language at all, it completely overturns 
what it is the object of the author to establisn ; namely, that 
the atonement was not the pajrment of a debt. The above ex- 
tracts show, that it was not onlv the payment of man's debt, 
of obligation to divine justice, out the payment of that debt 
twice over. First, by his " £ntire compliance with the precepts 
of the law— his being sent to obe^f toe law which men had 
broken ;" and secondly, by his entire compliance with the pen- 
iUty of the law — ^his being sent into the world to bear au the 
penalty which mankind had incurred." That which is most 
surprising, is, that when the author has thus argued for the 
legal atonement— shown that the price, the^ full price which 
justice demanded of the sinner, has been twice paid down ; in 
the shape of perfect obedience to the law, and die suffering of 
its entire penalty, that he should refuse to admit his own con- 
dusions— should toll us that the atonement was not the pay* 
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tioiu of gratitttde for redemption, are confined to the 
Son, and dne to him alone. 

The legal atonement can never be reconciled with 
our ideas of the proper unity of the divine being. It is 
ridiculous to suppose that the right of demand, and the 
bond of obligation, can exist in the same being — that he 
who claims and receives, is absolutely the same as he 
who owes and discharges the obligation ! This would be 
to suppose that the exercise of justice is a solitary ope- 
ration, which does not depend upon the relation in which 
one being stands to another. 

Let the reader imagine, for a momenti that such a 
claim, and such an obligation, may exist in the same in- 
dividual ; and let him suppose that there should be a 
re^al to discharge the obligation. Then it will appear 
that one person is deprived of his right, and that another, 
having acted unjustly, has exposed himself to a penalty 
in proportion to his demerit ; the one having suffer 3d an 
injury, and the other guilty of, an act of injustice. And 
yet the injured person, and the delinquent ; the aggrieved 
and the offen^der ; the just and the unjust, are absolutely 

ment of a debt ! Why surely, if discharging a debt or an ob- 
ligation twice over be not payingit, we have yet to learn what 
the payment of a debt means. The author, like many others, 
perceive^the absurdity and incongruity of the full-payment 
scheme, but either wants courage fairly to abandon it, or does 
not clearly see his way. Hence he argues in a circle, leaving 
the question, touching the nature of the atonement, just where 
^'^ found it. 
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the same individual ! And it follows, that the saihe be* 
ing may be just and unjust ; the injured and the violator ; 
an innocent sufferer, and an imrighteous sinner! I 
In this suppbsed violation of justice, who is to be blamed 
and punished ? Why, truly, the injured person himself 
for there is no other ; and the innocent must be involved 
with the guilty, by absolute necessity ; beccuse there ia 
but one individual, and he is guilty and innocent at the 
same time ! 1 

Other illustrations might be given to show the utter 
impossibility of God's being boimd in a debt of justice 
to himself; and if he could not be bound in a debt to 
himself, then Christ never came under an obligation of 
justice to l^he father^ because Christ and the Father are 
one* A conclusion which the hypothesis we are . now 
refuting most certainly tends to overture. 

8. The legal atonement supposes that redemptioa 
has not lessened the amount of suffering which was in-* 
curred by moral evil. Nay, so far from diminishing 
that misery, it has greatly iucreasedit ; for if the Saviour 
endured the entire penalty, and that entire penalty will 
faU again upon the millions of finally impenitent sinners 
who go down to everlasting perdition, who does not see 
that there will be more real misery connected with the 
the plan of redemption, than there would have been 
without it. To show how greatly our opponents feel 
themselves embarrassed here, we will give a short extract 
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from one of the authors abeady quoted. ** From the 
proofs and explanations which have been given, it appears 
that though Christ suffered the full penalty of the law^ 
he did not endure the 9ame quantum of pain which man- 
kind would have endured, had the penalty been execut- 
ed on them. In this respect there was an infinite saving 
in executing the sentence of the law upon the substitute 
instead of the principals."* 

This is surely paradoxical enough ; and ought, we 
think, to be taken as demonstrative evidence of the 
hopelessness of the cause, which it is intended to serve. 
To say that the full penalty of the law was suffered with-^ 
out undergoing the deserved pain, — ^yea, that there was 
an infinite saving of punishment, is to say that the full 
penalty of the law was suffered yrithout being suffered !! 
If the reader would be delivered from such hgte^ and 
from such divinity ^ and from such absurdities and incon^ 
siatencieSf he must reject the hypothesis firom which diey 
spring. 

Into the nature of that atonement which the sin of 
man had rendered necessary, and which the son of God 
actually offered when he laid down his life for the world, 
we shall now attempt more particularly to inquire. Let 
the reader carefully compare what we may advance, with 
the dictates of sober reason, and the teachings of Qod'a 
most holy book. 

• Isle's Works, Vol, iii. p. IS. 
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SECTION IIL 

ChtiH sufficed TEMPORAL death in the STEAD of 

Adam and all his posterity ^ 

We have shown elsewhere,* that when an atonement 
first hecame necessary, it could only be needed by those 
who had actually transgressed the divine law ; and yet» 
the atcmement which was made for the actual transgres-^ 
sors, extended its benefits infinitely beyond what the 
necessity of the case required. It provided, over and 
above, for the existence of all Adam's posterity ; which, 
consequently, they receive as a perfectly gratuitous bles-* 
sing of redemption, and thus, '* Where sin abounded 
grace did much more abound." This is the first step 
in the argument for the universality of our redemption 
by Christ Jesus* For, if the view which is here taken^ 
be correct, none could possibly be passed by — ^none could 
be left without an interest in the great atonement* This 
is evident even to the comprehension of a child. We 
have seen also that all, whilst in a state of infancy, being 
incapable of perceiving the nature of mbral obligation, 
or of distinguishing between right and wrong, must be 
unaccoimtable for their conduct ; and, consequently, up 
to the period, at which responsibility begins, they can 
^serve neither praise nor blame, reward noi' punishment \ 

♦ Chap. i. Sec. 8. 

X 
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and that, therefore, infants are indebted to grace^ in the 
highest possible sense, not only for their existence^ but 
also for that eternal life to which they are exalted at the 
right hand of the Majesty on high. But we are aware 
that many would claim, for those who die in infancy, 
something more than this — some sort of a moral change^ 
or regeneration^ effected by the powerful operations of 
the Divine Spirit! Of such a change, however, we be- 
lieve the bible does not say a single word ; nor can we 
form any manner of conception of it. It is as perfectly 
mysterious and unintelligible, as any unintelligible thing 
can be. 

We have contended,* moreover, that, under a law- 
dispensation, the first act of disobedience would deserve^ 
and would really subject the transgressor to instant pun- 
ishment, because the law made no provision whatever for 
the exercise of mercy. But as Adam sinned, and as all 
his posterity sin from the very commencement of their 
moral existence y and from the moment of their first act 
of disobedience deserve the infliction of the full penalty 
of the law ; which includes temporal, as well as eternal 
death ; and yet are not cut off for such disobedience, there 
must be some reason for the divine forbearance thus ex- 
ercised towards them. This is evident to every man> 
who has thought on the subject. Why then, we ask, is 
not the sinner summoned to give an account for the ^r^/ 

♦Chap i. ^ec. 6. 
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disobedient act? How comes it to pass, that the sen- 
tence should be deferred for ten, twenty, or a hundred 
years ? The only reason, we believe, which can be giv- 
en, is, that Christ died for them — in their stead — really 
and truly as their substitute. And because his life was 
given and accepted as a substitute for theirs, they are 
suffered to survive their transgression of the moral law, 
and to enjoy the advantages of a state of probation. 
None are excepted here — ^none passed by — ^none left 
without a real interest in the great sacrifice which was 
offered for the sms of mankind. 

The first advantage, therefore, which men, as sinners, 
derive from the atonement of Christ, is this exemption 
from death, considered as sl penalty for their sins. And, 
as the Redeemer suffered temporal death in behalf of all 
men, all men are, so far, really and truly interested in 
his death — it is truly efficacious for all sinners — ^the end 
for which he died is really answered — they are, in con- 
sequence of that death, shielded from the stroke of justice 
during the whole term of their probation ; notwithstand- 
ing their repeated and aggravated transgressions.* And, 
had he undertaken to become their substitute, in reference 
to the other consequences of their crimes — ^undertaken 
to suffer eternal punishment, or that which was equivalent 
to eternal pimishment, in their stead, itisbutrea:,oiiable 

• This is a benefit of the atonement vh\ch, of cours.-, chil- 
dren do not yet need; nor will those who die in infancy ever 
need it. 

X 2 
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to conclude, that they must have had the ifenefii of his 
snffeiings in that respect also — mnst have been deliver* 
^ from the hitter piuns of eternal death. 

Viewed in this light, then, the sufferings of Christ 
were evidently vicarious. Here he was most unquestion- 
ably man's substitute. **He by the grace of God tasted 
death for every man." And were we to limit the suf^ 
ferings of Christ to tmporal death only, who could cal- 
culate, or even conceive the amount of those sufferings^ 
Could we ascertain the average amouutof suf^ngoon* 
nected with the dissolution of one individual of the hut 
man race, and were we then to multiply that suffering 
by the sufferings of the dying millions of all ages 'and 
liations, who have ever lived, and who shall live, to the 
end of time, the result of such a calculation would he 
overwhelming and terrific! And we i^ould cease to 
wonder, that the Saviour himself, in the prospect o£ saA 
a death) as all those millions of deaths would constrtute, 
should be found in an agony of prayer to his heavenl; 
father — should sweat great drops of blood ^Eilling to the 
ground — should utter that amazing interrogative, ** My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " and that 
^e should entreat, ^' If it be possible, let this ctip pass 
from me I " 

This view of the death of Christ alone, furnishes a 
solution of his extreme sufferings, and shows that there 
is no necessity for supposing that he endured the entire 
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.pensity of the law in drder to account for them. This, 
we have already seen, involved an impossibility, and is 
contradicted by the admitted fact^ that the Redeemer 
was not subjected to eternal death. 

If to the bodily suffMnga connected with the dissoc- 
iation of all human beings, we could add those mental 
conflicts incident to the mortality of all men, we should 
then have before us an aggregHte of suffering which 
nnmbers might, indeed, represent, but of which no finite 
mind could form any adequate conception, and which 
none but the God-man could have possibly sustained. 

It requires but -little reflection to be convinced, diat, 
if terms of reconciliation and forgiveness, were to be ex^ 
tended to man, the nature of the case absolutely required 
a svbstituie in regard to temporal death. The very first 
sin which otu* first parents committed, subjected them to 
the immediate infliction of eternal punishment ; and the 
same may be said of every one of their posterity. But, 
as no idea can be formed of the execution of eternal 
punishment, without supposing the instant death of th^ 
transgressor, it is clear that temporal death must be in% 
eluded in our ideas of that punishment. And if death 
be necessarily introductory to eternal punishment, it ia 
demonstrable, that, if man was to have the benefit of 
repentance and reformation, he must, in some way or 
other, have a discharge &om the deserved penalty, so far 
18 regarded bodily death; otherwise ail opportunity of 
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the death of the body. " We see Jesus who was maide 
a little [for a little while] lower than the angels for the 
suffering of death, crowned with glory andhonoui^; that 
he by the grace [the favour] of God should taste death 
for every man/'* " Who gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. ''f '*Who 
gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due 
time,"+ 

Other passages distinctly state that it was on account 
of the sins .of mankind, that the Saviour laid down his 
life. ''Who was delivered for our offences, and was 
raised again for our justification." || ''But he was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon him ;- 
and with his stripes we are healed. "§^ "And he is the 
propitiation for our sins : and not for our's only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world."^ 

The following just and appropriate observations, from 
the able pen of the late Rev. Rd. Watson, are given as 
illustrative of our position. They go to prove that the 
design of scripture sacrifices was to rescue or deliver 
offenders from death. And thus viewed, the doctrine 
of substitution is intelligible, and in delightful harmony 
with the records of divine inspiration ;but, if considered 

* Heb. ii. 9. f Titus ii. 14. : 1 Tim. ii. 6. || Rom. iv, 25. 
§ Isaiah liii. 5. \\ John ii. 2. 
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a« die full disdiarge of all penalties, darkbeas And con* 
^laion prevaiL ''Aft death was the sanction of the 
oonunandment giyett to Adam, so etery one who trans- 
gressed any part of the law of Moses became guilty of 
death; every man was 'aocursed,' that is devoted to dict 
who 'continued not in all things written in the book of 
the law.' 'The man only that do^ these things shall 
Uve by them/ was the rule ; and it was, therefore, to re« 
deem the offenders from this penalty that sacrifices were 

appointed To prove that this was the intention 

aind efSect of the annual saerifices of the Jews, we need 
do littk more than referito Lev. xvii. 10, 11. 'I wifi set 
my face against that soul that eateth blood, aidd will cut 
hhtt off from among his peopb. For the Hfa of the- flesh 
is in the bbod ; and I have given it to you upon the al- 
t^r to make an atonement for your souls: fo^ it is' the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.* Here the 
Uood which is said to make an atonement for the soul, 
is the blood of the victims ; and to make an atonement 
for the soul is the same as to be a ransom for the soul, 
^wOl off&BX by referring to Exodus xxx. 12 — 16; and 
to be a ransom for the- soul is to avert death, * They 
shall give every man a ransom for hid soul unto the 
liord, that there be>no plague among them,' by which 
their Uvea might be suddenly taken away. The soul is 
also here used obviously for the life ; the blood, or the 
Uf^ of the victimsL in all sacrifices, was substituted fbr the 
Ufe of man, to preserve him fropa deaths and the victims 
were therefore vicarious." Bib* Diet, Art* ^Expiation** 
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SECTION IV. 



The death of Christ fully displayed the GLORY of 
God, and vindicated the honour of his righteous yov- 
tmtneni in the yra/iU of pardon to penUent sinners. 



In the thitee last sections^ W6 have endeavouied to lay 
be&re the reader sufficient, evidence that the death of 
Christ did not raise man above the need of pardon, by 
discharging all p^ialties which law and justice could 
bring against him ; but that he died to open the u>ay for 
his transgressions to be blotted out by an act of mercy * 
The question now presents itself, " Could this be done 
consistently with the gloiy of God, and of that moral 
govemment of his rational creatures, which had been 
invaded ? Can the honour of the law and of the holy at- 
tiibutes of the law«>giver be clearly vindicated in the 
bestowment of pardon on penitent sinners, unless the full 
punishment of their crimes have been endured by their 
substitute V* We are of opinion that this may be done, 
notwithstanding the fears which nearly all parties seem 
to entertain on this delicate point. 

To place this in as clear a light as possible, it will be 
necessary to ask. What is meant by the glory of God ? 
or, wherein does his essential glory consist ? To this 
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question, God himself has graciously condescended to 
furnish us with an answer : — "And the Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face, as a man speaketh unto his friend. 
And he [Moses] said, I beseech thee, shew me thy glory , 
And he said, I will make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and I will proclaim the name of the Lord before 
thee, &c. And the Lord descended in the cloud, and 
stood with him there, and proclaimed the name of the 
Lord. And the Lord passed by before him, and pro- 
claimed, the Lord, the Lord God, merciftd and gracious* 
longsufTering and abundant in goodness and truths keep- 
ing mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin^ and that will by no means clear ^e 
guilty."* 

* Exod. xxxiii. 11, 18, 19.---xxxiv. 5^6, &c. There is one 
thing in these passages to which we W4sh particularly to call 
the reader's attention. After proclaiming his goodness in va- 
rious forms of expression, and declaring that heforgiveth ini- 
quity and sin, he immediately adds, "That he will by no means 
ckar the guilty." Has not this the appearance of a contradic' 
tion ? Does it not seem as though he will forgive sin ; and as 
though he ivUl not forgive it, at the same time ? Let it be ob- 
served, however, that to pardon the guilty, and to clear the 
guilty, are not synonymous terms. It is said, in the most un- 
equivocal manner, that he will forgive ; but it is not said he 
will not forgive ; but, that he will by no means clear the guilty. 
Thatis, he will Hot earcMse the guilt, or grant them any legai 
discharge horn the penalty, by rendering such a satisfaction to 
divine justice, and by so transferring it to them, as to constitute 
them innocent. If they would obtain deliverance from punish- 
ment, it must be bj his goodness granting a free pardon; 
because no other kmd of discharge will ever accord with his 
nature and government. There are means through which he 
will pardon the guilty ; but he will not clear them in any other 
way ; not even by the means of redemption. It was no part of 
our Saviour's design to exonerate smners from guilt : but to 
introduce them to a throne of mercy, as guilty rebels, that di- 
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It appears from these passages, to which many more 
might be added, that the glory of God, which was re*- 
quired to be displayed and vindicated in our redemption, 
consists first in goodness^ under its various forms of 
mercy and long-suffering : secondly, in truth ; and thirdr 
ly, in justice^ that will by no means clear the guilty. 
Be£>re we proceed to show that those attributes of our 
adorable creator were gloriously and fully displayed in 
the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ, it will be 
necessary to inquire into the meaning of those words, 
and endeavour to obtain clear conceptions of the moral 
attributes, to which they call our attention. For it is in 
vain we are told that, goodness belongeth unto God, un- 
less we know what the term goodness means, and so of 
justice, and truth. 

1. The word good, or goodness, signifies those quali- 
ties of matter or mind, which tend to the promotion of 
happiness. Those parts of matter which supply our 
wants, and contribute to our earthly comfort, we denom- 
inate good things, or natural good ; and those qualities of 
a moral agent, which dispose him to exert his power in 
diminishing the misery and enlarging the happiness of 
his fellow creatures, we denominate good qualities, be- 
cause of their tendancy to promote the welfare of all 

vine goodness might forgive them. To suppose that God will 
clear the guilty, or constitute them innocent, by means of a 
certain imputation, is directly opposed to the text, wliich de- 
clares that ne will by no means do it. He has detennined that 
they shall be delivered from the penalty by his goodness only, 
^* Forgiving irdqmty, and transgression, and sin, 

y 2 
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creatures possessing conscious existence, and capable of 
torment or felicity. This is Toluntary or moral poodnesi. 
The opposites of these are natural evil, which consasts in 
misery produced by natural means, such as the poison of 
vegetables, or of serpents ; or any thing else which na- 
turally tends to destroy our life, health, or happiness :— 
moral evil, which, in general, consists in those qualities 
of a moral agent, which dispose him to use his power in 
making those around him miserable. 

2. Justice^ abstractedly considered, is that rule of 
moral conduct which accords with, and is limited by, the 
rights of all beings in existence. Where there ia a right 
of demand in any being, there is a corresponding obli- 
gation in others to act with a sacred regard to that 
right. The violation of justice consists in any voluntaij 
action perpetrated by an agent, with a view to depriTe 
another of his right ; knowing, at the same time, his own 
obligation not to infringe upon it. Those actionsy 
therefore, which tend to diminish the happiness^ or en- 
large the misery of mankind, are unjust. An injuiy 
done accidentally, or through invincible ignorance, how- 
ever, is not unjust ; because, injustice does not arise out 
of necessity, nor can a man be culpable for that which is 
not in his power. 

A' regard to universal right, or a perpetual desire and 
intention to promote it, without any exception, is that 
love of justice which constitutes the character of an hon-* 
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est man. One ^ho pays his debts merely from a fear of 
being cast into prison, or from any other motive except 
that of a regard to justice, cannot certainly be entitled 
to that appellation ; because, not being influenced by a 
regard to the rights of others, he may be expected to 
violate the rules of justice, when not prevented by selfish 
considerations. 

3. The moral attribute of truths consists in a perpet- 
ual disposition and determination to think, speak, and 
act, with a sacred regard to that which is true ; and 
never, intentionally, to do any thing that is calculated to 
deceive ourselves or others. It implies such a love of 
truth, arising from a conviction of its tendency to pro- 
mote the happiness of intelligent beings, as shall influence 
us to use all proper means to know, and. assist others to 
know it^ — ^to guard ourselves and others against falsehood 
-—and to abhor all lying, deceit, and dissimulation. So 
far as any man indulges prejudice, or refuses to give ev- 
idence a fair hearing, through party attachments, volun- 
tary negligence, or any thing else that depends upon 
his will, so far he is deficient of the love of truth. 

It is the union of those moral attributes which consti- 
tutes holiness or moral purity. A being that is perfectly 
benevolent, just, and true, we call a holy being ; and so 
far as we are able to comprehend the subject, his holi^ 
ness consists in the perfection of his justice, truth, and 
goodness, and in nothing else. On the other hand, 
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tnaienokndef injnstiee, and falsehood, constitate the Tery 
essence of wiekedness. We may further observe, that, 
although justice, truth, and benevolence, may be con- 
ceived to have a separate and mdependent existence, yet, 
on a closer inspection of the subject, they present a uni- 
tf of aspect — such a mutual dependance upon each 
other, as warrents the conclusion, that they hayejm insep- 
arable connection. He who is so destitute of a regular 
regard for human happiness, as to refuse to be benevo- 
lentf when it is in his power, will not perform acts of 
ju^ice from a pure love of the principle, but from some 
selfish motive : he who is trnjunt cannot be benevolent; 
and he who injures his neighbour by deceit said fake- 
hpodf is both unjust and uimierciful. 

Those glorious attributes belong to our Maker in aU 
flieir fidness. He is abimdant in goodness and txuth ; 
and, though disposed to forgive, he will by no means 
(dear the g%iUy^ which proves Ymjitsticey So far as we 
^act from a love to those perfections of the Deity, and 
from a regard to imiversal happiness, so far we partake 
of the moral image of God. '* To love the Lord our 
God with all our heart," is to love goodness, truth, and 
justice; and whilst this love is uniform, and is not inter-* 
rupted by other motives, it will lead us to *' do unto ail 
men as we would have them do unto us." There is no 
mixture of other motives in the Divine mind, and there 
is, therefore, a perfect consistency and uniformity in all 
his actions. He never deviates from a pure regard for 
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general happiness, and never will do it ill any period of 
eternal duration. 



As the glory of God consists in his moral attributes ; 
and as those attributes can be exhibited onlj through 
the medium of his law, or goYemment, it follows that 
the way in which creatures are to glorify God, is for 
them to support his goYemment by cordial obedience to 
every precept of the law. " Herein is my &ther gloria 
fiedf that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disci* 
pies."* " Let your light so shine before Wn, that they 
may see your good works and glorify your &ther who is 
in heaven, "f 

That the law of God is founded upon the attributes 
under consideration, and that the ghrg of the ei^ator 
and the happiness of all rational creatures is supported 
by means of his moral government, are fiicts so evident 
to oar understanding, and so clearly revealed in the In* 
ble, tbsit it vrill be unnecessary to advasice more in proof 
of them, than the quotation of a few passages. ** Thy 
righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, and thy 
law is the iruth:'l ''The law of truth vras in his 
mouth, and iniquity was not foimd in his lips ; he wdk« 
ed with me in peace and equity^ and did turn many 
•way from iniqu%/'§ "Wherefore the law is holy, 
and the commandment holy^ jondjiugit, and ^oil."|| 

♦ John XV. 8. t Matt v. 16. J Psahn. cxix, 142. 
§ Mai. ii. 6. || Rom. vii. 12. 



" The law of the Lord is perfect, eonverting the ioiyit 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 8iin-< 
pie. The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlighten^ 
ing the eyes ; the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. More are they to be desired than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter also than honey 
and the honey-comb. Moreover, by them is thy servant 
warned; and in keeping of them there is great reward. 
Lord, I have hoped for thy salvation, and done thy 
commandments. My soul hath kept thy testimonies ; 
and I love them exceedingly. Great peace have they 
which love thy law ; and nothing shall offend them."* 
"Whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty ^ and 
contitiueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but 
a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed.'^f " These things have I spoken unto you, that 
my joy might remain in you, and that your joy might be 
fM.'^X IiMleed, a volume might be filled with passages 
which prove that God is glorified and his creatures made 
happy by their obedience to his holy laws. 

From all this, it wiU follow, that disobedience against 
Ood, or the violation of his government, is the highest 
conceivable crime that any creature can commit, in as 
much as it is a daring attempt to subvert the sacred or- 
der of heaven, and the peaceful harmony of earth ! jb, 

• Psahn xix. 7 &c.— cxix. 145 &c. 1. Jas. L 25. 

John xv. 11. 
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however, man did transgress the divine law ; and yet| 
ttirongh the interposidcm of a redeemer, obtained mercy ^ 
the question ver^ naturally arises, how was the glory of 
the divine attril^utes and the sacred character of his 
moral government vindicated by the death of the Lord 
Jesus ? Or, in other words, how were his goodness^ and 
justice, and truth displayed in man's redemption ? 

A general notion seems to prevail, that our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ came into the world principally to 
fiadsfy the claims of divine justice ; as if this attribute 
alone had been dishonoured by sin, and therefore alone 
required vindication: — as if the attribute of justice only 
wm concerned in God's moral government of the 
world ! ! From this mistaken idea, most of the confusion 
wd perplexity in which we find the nature of the atone*' 
ment involved^ appear to have arisen. It is taken for 
granted, that the full amount ^f the sinner's obligation 
to divine justice must be fully discharged, before he can 
be pardoned — ^before he can be delivered from guilt and 
condemnation* This, however, as we have already seen, 
would render his pdrdon altogether unnecessary, and re- 
lease him on the purfe principles of justice and equity : 
a scheme utterly at variance with the reason of things^ 
^^ with the unequivocal declarations of the holy scrip- 
t^es, which everywhere represent man under guilt and 
condemnation, and in absolute need of forgiveness, which 
he cotQd not be if a complete satisfaction had been itiade 
^r his sins. 
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To understand the question before us clearlj) it will 
be necessary to ask, how God would haye yindieated his 
government,' and displayed his glory, if sinners had not 
been redeemed? For he was not bound to exercise 
mercy towards the guilty and rebellious. Had he doom- 
ed them to suffer the dreadful consequences of tiieir 
crimes, his goodness, and justice, and truth, would bre 
been abundantly displayed. Or, in other words, ^e 
would have been glorified in the eyes of all the intelli- 
gent beings in existence, in executing the sentence of 
the law upon every daring offender. It ought to be ob- 
served here, that, in this case, sinners would not have 
been sentenced to everlasting perdition in order to grat- 
ify any principle of private revenge ; or, because justice 
delights in the infliction of punishment ; but because its 
object is to guard the native rights of all intelligeat 
creatures. Indeed, the almighty parent of the universe 
has told us, that he has no pleasure in the death of the 
wicked ; and can, therefore, only inflict punishment os 
the sons of disobedience, because it is necessary—^ 
cause his holy administration oi public affairs absolutely 
requires it. It will be readily granted, we think, tha 
the law was not given, originaDy, in order that its great 
author might have an opportunity of punishing his crea- 
tures whom he had placed under it ; but with a view to 
promote, in the highest possible degree, the ghry d 
God, and the happiness of men. And its adaptation for, 
the. accomplishment of these objects, we believe, hai 
never been seriously called in question. And why, we 
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would ask, must the culprit, who has violated the law, 
be sent to the abodes of eternal torments ? Simply, we 
presume, that the same objects (the glory of God and the 
happiness of God's obedient creatures) may be secured. 
He had failed to fulfil the wise and benevolent intentions 
of his maker, by his obedience to the law, and can do it 
now only by suffering the penalty. 

If the objects, however, which the law was originally 
intended to accomplish, could be secured in any other 
fifay, although it might not involve the full amount of 
suffering, this surely would be as satisfactory to the law 
as the damnation of the rebels ; and, at the same time, 
would impress the mind of every beholder with sentiments 
af the highest respect for the character of him who 
ihould devise and execute such a measure. To present 
ihis view of the subject, in its simplest form to our 
readers, we will advert to the case and situation of the 
first sinner. Those conclusions at which we may arrive, 
m viewing the atonement in reference to the first trans- 
pressor, will be most likely to be true and correct;^ 
•ecause the subject so viewed, will present to the mind 
be least complicated aspect. 

When our first parents had transgressed the law of 

lieir maker, they not only lost the character of inno- 

ence, but likewise forfeited all right to divine protection ; 

nd the goodness, and justice, and truth, of God, which 

ad been exercised in defence of their rights and happi- 

z 2 
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ness, were now engaged to support the dignity of tlie 
law ; and to demonstrate the purity and impartial recti* 
tude of God's unchangeable nature, by an immediate 
execution of the sentence denounced against transgress- 
ors ; unless, indeed, the purposes contemplated by the 
law, or goyemment, could be secured ; and the divine 
attributes fidly and clearly manifested by Bome other ex- 
pedient. That such an expedient has been devised, is 
demonstrated from the fact, that Adam was not subject- 
ed to the penalty, but obtained a merciful and graciova 
respite from the immediate death and destruction which 
justice claimed. 

Had the law been suffered to take its course, and 
God*s spotless character and government been defended, 
by the everlasting perdition of the sinner, this would 
have been no proof that God has any pleasure in the 
death of him that dieth ; but it would have shown hik 
concern to secure the proper influence ef bis yovemmentj 
and his sacred regard for the welfare of all who are tm- 
der it* Should it be asked, how this would have been 
secured, by the execution of the offender ? we reply, it 
would have been an awful manifestation of Grod's regard 
for righteousness and good government ; — ^it would have 
manifested the great evil of sin, and the hateful light in 
which it is viewed by the pure eyes of Almigh^ God ; — 
it would have impressed upon the obedient part of crea- 
tion, a clear conviction of the strength and purity of 
God's unchangeable laws ; — ^it would have displayed tJie 
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necessity and unutterable felicity of a cordial obedience, 
on the one hand, and the direful effects of rebellion, on 
the other. Hence, the influence of their rebellion upon 
others would have been prevented — the divine attributes 
vindicated — ^and the general flow of happiness secured^ 
It is for these and similar purposes, that punishment is 
ever inflicted on the disobedient, under any just and 
good government, whether human or divine. 

Here, then, we may suppose the first rebels stood, 
without help, and without hope. In vain would be their 
repentance, confessions, and praters. These i could do 
nothing towards repairing the mischief they had done ; 
and there was no alternative, but die they must, unless 
some plan could be devised to vindicate the insulted au-> 
thority of heaven, and by which the violated law would 
be magnified, in their deliverance — unless some kind 
friend, more mighty than they, shall interest himself in 
their favour ! But can such a friend be found, either on 
earth, or among all the armies of the sky ? Alas ! if it 
be left to these, the die is cast for ever* Each created 
being has his individual part to perform, in promoting 
the divine ghry ; and, if he possessed the ability, cannot 
possibly leave his own work to ransom another ; for, after 
each has done all that he can do, he has done nothing 
more than his duty. Consequently, the innocent and 
dutiful will have to support the government for them- 
selves, by oheying, and the rebellious will have to do it 
by suFcnng. 
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Is it SO, then, that mercy is clean gone for oyer? 
Has the loving' father of the spirits of all flesh shut up 
his tender mercies in eternal displeasure ? Can he be- 
hold his fallen and miserable creatures engulphed in the 
horrors of insufferable despair! And can he deyise no 
means whereby his banished ones may be brought back, 
that they may not be irrecoverably undone ? Will he 
be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousand 
rivers of oil ? Alas ! all this would be unavailing, and 
lighter than dust upon the scale. 

But the Almighty Father waits not to be entreated ; 
'* He has found a ransom, and laid help upon one that is 
mighty." For, " God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish but have everlasting life. For Grod 
sent not his son into the world, to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him miffht be saved. Here- 
by perceive we the love of God, because he laid down 
his life for us : in this was manifested the love of God 
towards us, because God sent his only begotten Son in- 
to the world, that we might live through him. Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, and 
sent his son to be the propitiation for our sins."* From 
these and innumerable other passages, it is sufficiently 
evident that our Saviour did not die to supersede the 
necessity of pardon, by giving the sinner a legal dis- 
charge from all penalties; but to open the way 

♦ John iii. 16, 17. 1 John iii. 16.— iv. 9, &c. 
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for mercy to deliver all from suffering the penalty who 
were willing to submit to the terms proposed. 

As the punishment of sinners is not inflicted upon 
them from any revengeful feeling, or to afford any pri^ 
vate gratification; but from a pure regard for the 
character of the governor, and the due administration of 
public affairs, we may fairly conclude, that to accomplish 
these ends, was the sole object for which the Redeemer 
gave himself up to death. 

But how, it may be asked, did Christ's laying down 
lus life for sinners demonstrate, or show forth, the ghry 
of God, whilst it opened the door of mercy to men ? 
Answer: 1. The goodness or benevolence of God wasex-> 
hibited in the highest conceivable sense, in his not 
withholding his son, his only begotten son, whom he 
freely delivered up for us all. " Herein [in this act of 
Deity] is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins."* 2. The justice of God was also clearly display- 
ed or manifested, in Christ's dying for sinners. Not in 
consenting to have their sins so imputed to him, as to 
free them from all obligations to justice, and thereby 
render forgiveness unnecessary and absurd, as the frdl 
penalty scheme implies ; but, by a voluntary submission 
to death, on account of their offences, as an expedient 
through which the execution of justice may be safely, 

* 1 John iii. 16, 
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svspendedfoT a season, and a tender of forgiveness madd 
to the guilty^ on such conditions as the Abnighty nder 
of the nniyerse should see fit to propose. If such be 
the sin of rebellion against God, and such his determin- 
ation to mantain the rectitude of his heavenly govern- 
ment, that laothing will justify him in extending pard(m to 
the guilty rebels, but the death of his beloved Son, how aw« 
fuUy inflexible must his justice appear in the estimation 
of all rational and intelligent beings ! 3. The death of 
Chnst displays the truth of God as well as his^'tt^^^c^ and 
benevolence. What so calculated to show that God is true, 
and that the principles on which he governs the universe, 
are founded in truthf as the scene of Calvary presents to 
the astonished view of angels and men ? And if such a 
display of benevolence^ and justice t and truth, was made 
by the humiliation, sufferings, and death of the Son 
of God, as was calculated to inspire the gazing inhabi- 
tants of heaven and earth with sentiments of reverence 
and respect for the character and righteous administra-* 
turn of the eternal Jehovah ; then there was no necessitj 
that Christ should suffer the full penalty of the law, in 
order to make way for the pardon of penitent sinners. 

• 
It was impossible, we think, for stronger evidence to 

be given of God's love to his creatures, on the one hand^ 

and his regard for justice and holiness on the otheri 

than for his only begotten Son to take our natiue upon 

him, lead a life of spotless purity among the rebellious 

and disaffected part of his creatures, submit to the 
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dreadfiil effects of moral evil, and hang between heaven 
and earth, a bleeding spectacle to angels dud men ! The 
great design of God in this astonishing event, was to 
exhibit a grand and awful argument, or proof, to all 
worlds, that sin is such a dreadl'ul evil, so destructive in 
itself, and so hateful to the pure nature of the Deity, 
that no sinner can be forgiven however penitent he may 
be, but through the intercession of that Redeemer, who 
exhibited the dire effects of moral evil in his own body, 
on the tree. The original cause of all misery is held in 
such unchangeable detestation by the creator, that, to 
discourage the practice of it, and to exhibit its dreadful 
horrors, tbe Lord of life and glory expires under that 
misery which is its native production. Had a thousand 
angels been sacrificed for man, it would have availed 
nothing. Indeed, so far from proving God's regard for 
holiness and justice, such an act would have been a de<» 
monstration of injustice and partiality. No being less 
than God manifested in the flesh, could do any thing for 
the redemption and salvation of sinful creatures. Divine 
mercy pitied fallen man, and was disposed to pardon all 
that would submit to such a government on earth, as 
will qualify them to become members of the peaceful so- 
ciety of heaven. But, as an evidence to the whole 
creation, that this pardon does not arise from any dis- 
position to connive at a spirit of rebellion, God takes 
upon himself the mortal nature of man ; in that nature, 
he exhibits a shining example of the most pure and 
heavenly virtue ; opposes sin in all its secret windings in 

A A 
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the heart and life of man ; and submits, at last, to beai'^ 
in his own body, the most excruciating agonies, as the 
effects of human transgression ! Let the inhabitants of 
all worlds behold the wounds and bruises, the sweat, and 
blood, and tears. Let them hear those strong cries, and 
witness those dying agonies, as a demonstration of Go^8 
everlasting righteousness ; and see all nature corroborate 
the amazing argument I The veil of the temple is rent 
from the top to the bottom : the mountains tremble as if 
shaken to their foundation : the sun blushes, as in sack-* 
cloth, and hides his shining face in darkness ; while the 
very angels, it may be, suspend their song ^ and all the 
heavenly regions are brought to pause in holy and aston- 
ished silence ; whilst the merciful God breaJcs down the 
dreadful barrier — condemns sin to eternal infamy — and 
opens the gates of mercy to mankind ! 

It is^ therefore, clearly conceivable that the death of 
Christ has, at once, fully displayed the glory of the di- 
vine attributes, and secured the honour of his holy law, 
without supposing it to have discharged all penalties, to 
which sinners stand obnoocious^ And, if so, then Grod 
may pardon every sinner who submits to the terms of 
the gospel, in a way perfectly consistent with his nature 
and government ; which is all that was requisite for an 
atonement, or propitiation, to effect ; and which is in 
perfect accordance with the tenor of the new testament^ 
where we find it clearly stated, that forgiveness of sins 
has been made attainable (not superseded) by Christ's 
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obedience unto death. " For thus it is written, and 
thus it behoved Christ to suffer^ and to enter into his 
glory, that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his najne among all nations."* ** The God 
of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, and hang- 
ed on a tree : him hath God exalted with his right hand, 
for to give repentance to Israel Bindi forgiveness o^ ^m^,^^^ 
" In whom we have redemption through his hhod, the 
forgiveness ofsins^ according to the riches of his ^rac^." J 

The application of this doctrine is so clearly laid down 
by tiie apostle John, that nothing but the most wilful 
and determined prejudice can prevent our understand- 
ing it. " If we confess our sins, God is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. "§ Observe, 1. That Gpd U faithful, or true 
to his gracious promise, having pledged bis goodness, to 
forgive us our sins. 2. In consequence of redemption, 
this act pf pardon is perfectly jw«< also : not that justice 
demands it at the hands of God ; for if it did, there 
would be neither goodness nor forgiveness in the matter ; 
but, it is just, because it violates the right of none. It 
is an act of clemency which is perfectly consistent with 
justice, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, who has 
"magnified the law and made it honourable." 3. That 
God is fidthful and just to forgive us our sins, if we covrr 
fess them : a clear proof that the penalty was not legally 

♦ Luke xxiv. 46, f Acts v. SO, 31. J Eph. i. 7. Col. i. 44^ 

§ 1 John i. 2. 

A A 2 
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discharged by the death of Christ, otherwise we should 
be free upon principles of law, whether we made con- 
fession or not. This text affords incontroyertible 
evidence, that Christ died to make it just for God to for- 
give sins upon certain conditions : if we confess^ he is 
faithful and just to forgive. Had not the Redeemer in- 
terposed in our favour, it would not have been just — ^not 
consistent with the general rights of the creation, for 
God to pardon his rebellious subjects ; but through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, it has become just 
for the divine clemency to bestow upon penitent and re- 
formed sinners, every thing that is necessary to their 
eternal happmess in heaven. 

After all, it may perhaps still be urged, that, as justice 
is an essential and eternal attribute of God, its demands 
must be Mly and entirely satisfied, because the Almighty 
cannot relinquish any part of its claims, without giving 
up that which is essential to his nature; and in giving up 
that which is essential to his nature he must cease to be God. 

Notwithstanding the plausibility of this objection, it 
may be obviated in different ways. 1. If the reasoning 
employed in the objection be conclusive, it will most 
certainly follow, that the great author and proprietor of 
all things can neither forgive a transgressor, nor bestow 
any favour upon him ! The delinquent cannot be ex- 
onerated from punishment, until a price has been paid 
down, either by himself, or some one else, exactly equal 
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to tihe demerit of his crime ; and if his liberty be obtain* 
ed by yielding to justice its fuU demands, he is released 
on the principle of right and equity ; and, consequently, 
so far as the Almighty is concerned, grace, or favour, is 
excluded from the transaction ! But reasoning which 
would dony to the Supreme Governor the power of 
granting favours, and pardoning transgressors, must be 
false ; for if he cannot dispense favours, from whom are 
we to expect them ? Such a scheme would drive be- 
nevolence and compassion out of the universe. 

2. The argument which would destroy the benev- 
olence of God, may be employed with equal facility to 
deprive him of justice. We might say, that benevolence 
is an essential and eternal attribute of God, which, in 
every case calling for its exercise, must be fully and en- 
tirely displayed ; and that its exercise cannot be denied 
to the Almighty, vrithout depriving him of that which is 
essential to his nature ; and, if deprived of that which is 
essential to his nature, he must cease to be God ! And 
in this manner, by contending for the separate and ex-* 
elusive exercise of one attribute, we set aside, or forbid 
the exercise of others which are of equal importance. 
Certainly as much may be said in defence of the fuU 
display of God's benevolence, as can be urged for the 
full display of his justice. But the fact is that neither of 
them operates exclusively of the other, in the govern- 
ment of rational creatures. All that we know of the 
Almighty's dealings with nien j^o*?^ to prove that his 
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holy attributes are exercised towards them in the most 
glorious harmony. 

3. The object of justice is to defend universal right 
and happiness. Whenever these are secured, therefore, 
justice is fully displayed and entirely satisfied. When 
Bin had brought disorder and misery into Gk>d's creation, 
the Lord Jesus Christ came down from heaven as medi- 
ator between Grod and men. He laid down his life that 
the life, the forfeited life^ of the sinner might be spar- 
ed ; or, in other words, that he might have another 
trial. In his humiliation, sufferings, and death, he ex- 
hibited such a proof of God's abhorrence of sin, and of 
his regard for righteousness and good government, as 
made it accord perfectly with the designs of justice, for 
the execution of the sentence against man to be sus- 
pended for a season, and an opportunity afifbrded him to 
repent of his evil doings and to reform his life ; and that, 
if this goodness of God should lead him to repentance, 
his sins might, through an additional act of benevolence, 
be aH forgiven. But if he should continue obstinate and 
rebellious during this day of grace, the sentence which 
had been suspended, would be carried into execution, 
under all the aggravations which a life of rebellion per- 
sisted in, and mercies abused, would occasion. The 
moment it becomes 'proper for divine goodness to grant 
a pardon, God's individual right to punish is satisfied. 
He voluntarily gives up this right in the sinner's fa- 
vour ; and this is what makes pardon strictly and properly 
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an act of benevolence ; and proves, at the same time^ 
that benevolence, or goodness^ will satisfy the claims of 
Justice, so £u* as individual right is concerned ; and i^ 
benevolence -will satisfy the claims of justice, It follows 
that benevolence is meritorious* 

To deny that benevolence is meritorious to the satis- 
faction of justice, would lead to the supposition that 
punishment is the only thing which satisfies it ; but it 
would be easy to show, that the only thing in punishn 
ment which can satisfy justice, is its tendency to secure 
the rights of others ; and that, when it has no such ten- 
dency» justice is never satisfied with it; because the 
sectlrity of geneifal happiness and universal right, is that 
alone which justice den^ands. If it be admitted that 
goodness, or a benevolent regard to the general welfare^ 
is that which satisfies justice, the conclusion is secured, 
that as soon as those ends are accomplished by the good- 
ness of God, divine justice is fully satisfied, although 
there should be ten thousand penalties, which never have 
been, and never will be, infiicted. To deny this doctrine, 
will involve consequences the most absurd and contra- 
dictory, some of which have been already noticed and 
many more might be pointed out 

We shall conclude this section with a few remarks 
on some passages of scripture which are thought to be 
favourable to the notion of a legal atonement. The first 
text we shall mention is 2 Cor. y, 21. '* He hath made 
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him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of Grod in him.*' If this meaa 
that Christ was reaUy made a sinner^ by having our 
sins positively transferred to him, then we were thereby 
really constituted innocent^ and may justly demand an 
exemption from all penalties. Unless we say that we 
were as liable to be punished after our sins had been 
transferred to Christ as we were before ; and that the 
only consequence which followed this transfer of sin from 
the guilty to the innocent, was that it gave justice an 
opportunity of punishing both parties — the sinner and 
his substitute ! ! But the apostle explains himself in 
another place. " This man, after he had offered one sa-^ 
orifice for sin, for ever sat down on the right hand of 
God,*'* Thus, it appears, Christ was made a sacrifice 
for sin ; and, a sacrifice for sin, signifies to make atone- 
ment, or satisfaction, for it : accordingly, Christ offered 
such a satisfaction for sin as the case required, as we 
have already endeavoured to show. 

" Ye are bought with a price."']- Hence, it is said, that 
Christ has bought his people, by paying down the full 
price of justice which their sins demanded ; and there- 
fore not one of them can be lost, without unjustly 
defrauding him of his property. This conclusion would 
be undeniable, if the principle on which it rests, be real- 
ly true, namely, that Jesus Christ entered into a Uteral 

• Hebre\78 x. 12. f 1 Corinthians vi. 20« 
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eontraety and bought souls with his bloody just as a man 
purchases property with his money* 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that such 
scriptures are to be taken in the sense of a literal con* 
tract. It follows, of course, that Jesus Christ bought a 
certain number of souls, and paid such a price as he 
ought in justice to pay, in order to be legally entitled to 
the property he had purchased : if he died for a part of 
mafikind, that part is his for ever : if he died for all, then 
not an individual of the human race can be taken from 
him, without a violation of justice ! But suppose we 
inquire, from whom did he buy those souls, and what 
price did he pay ? As to the price, we are told, it was 
not silver or gold, but the precious blood of Christ.* But 
who was the other party in this contract, that disposed 
of such a number of souls, and received a certain quan- 
tity of blood in payment — such a quantity as was 
equivalent to the value of his property ? Did our holy 
Redeemer pay his blood to the devil, to the curse of the 
law, to our vain conversation, or to the grave ? Or did 
he purchase us from the father ? If so, the father has 
no more right in us, it would seem, having sold us and 
received the price of justice, equivalent to the property 
disposed of ! ! 

When the wise virgins said to the foolish, ** Go ye 
rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves, '^ did 

• 1 Peter i. 18, 19. 
B B 
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diey really mean that men are to purchase their own 
salvation, and that the other virgins were fools for dunk- 
ing that it might he had hy begging or asking for ? When 
Solomon said, " Buy the truth and sell it not,*' did he 
mean that some person has a storehouse of truth, at 
which it may be purchased at any time, by those who 
can lay down a price exactly equal to its value ? Ovr 
Saviour tells us, '* The kingdom of heaven is like unto a 
merchant man [whose chief business is to buy and sell] 
seeking goodly pearls ; who when he had found one peari 
of great price, went and sold all that he had and bought 
ay Would he have lus understand by this parable, that 
every man must purchase salvation for himself, and give 
a great price for it ? Again, he says, ** I counsel thee fs 
buy of me gold tried In the fire, and white raiment that 
thou mayest be clothed." Are we to learn from thn, 
that he has bought righteousness and salvation by the 
gross, and proposes to retail it to us, at proper retafl 
prices, counselling every one to come and buy fbr him- 
self? Or shall we be told that all these and such like 
ftcriptures, are to be considered as metaphors and parables, 
while those which relate to redemption are to be taken 
in a literal sense ? By what rule, we would ask, shall 
we arrive at a proper understanding of the metaphors <tf 
scripture ? Shall we compare spiritual things with spir- 
itual, as the apostle directs us, or must we tamely sub- 
mit to the standard of popish and antinomian orthodoxy. 

Papists have invented an hypothesis, that bread and 
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irise are a God: antinomians have invented another, 
that Jesus Christ took the sins of his people upcm him* 
and has discharged all claims of justice against them : 
neither of them is willing that one figure of scripture re- 
lating to his &vourite scheme, should he explained hy 
pomparing it with otlier passages, where the same term 
is uaed; hut every passage must be understood in the 
sense most favourable to their respective systems. This 
is the only standard of explanation which bigots are dis- 
posed to tolerate. 

The candid of all parties, we think, will allow that 
when the blood of Jesus Christ is represented as a foun- 
tain, in which we are to wash our robes and make them 
white, the meaning of it, according to the well known 
doctrines of revelation, is, that we are indebted to his 
aofienngs and death, for tlie means of renovation and 
purity. When it is said, we must eat lus flesh and 
drink his blood, we understand by this figure, that we 
are to live a spiritual life by faith in the Son of God. 
As it is absolutely necessary to eat and drink in order to 
live naturally, so must we receive and practice the say- 
ings of Christ, in order to live spiritually. '* The life 
widcii I now live in the flesh, I live by the faitli of the 
fio9i of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me."* 

In like manner, when his blood is called a price, or 
when we are told, he gave his life a ransom for many« 

• Galations iL 20. 
B B 2 
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the meaning is, that we were held under the bondage of 
sin, from which there was no escaping, until his death 
made th^ throne of grace accessible. And thus did he 
open a door of hope and mercy to our world, by his 
bloody passion on the cross. Hence, by a figure com- 
mon among men, we are said to be ransomed, redeemed, 
or bought, with the price of blood. Such expressions 
are not applied to literal contracts, or pecuniary transac- 
tions ; and, we are persuaded, the world would nerer 
have heard of such an application of them, had not such 
an interpretation been found convenient to the support 
of a tottering hypothesis, which must be concealed un- 
der cover of distorted allegories, in order to be kept in 
any tolerable countenance in the world. 

" Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckon- 
ed of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh not 
but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is accounted for righteousness."* Here the apostfe 
clearly shows that no man is justified, or forgiven by 
works, or on the ground of any legal righteousness ; — 
that, if he appeals to jvstice on the plea that it has received 
a fuU satisfaction on his account, he will be under a se- 
rious mistake. The verse may be thus paraphrased : 
Now to him that worketh [either personally, or by a 
substitute, so as to deserve justification] is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, [there is no grace or favour in the 
bestowment of that which is a man's due^ or to which he 

* Romans iv. 4^ 5. 
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is entitled on the principle of justice] but of debt. But 
to him that worketh not [has no works either of his own 
or of any other which can entitle him to justification] 
but belie veth on him that justifielh the ungodly [i. e. re- 
lies on promised mercy for pardon] his faith [working by 
loYe, and including a proper submission to the divine 
government] is accounted [or through an act oi goodness 
is accepted, instead of perfect] righteousness. Hence, 
the apostle concludes, the reward is not of debt, but 
of grace • Why so ? Because it was pure clemency or 
grace which accepted him upon the terms of believing. 
Had he come with a perfect righteousness, either of his 
own or of some other, that righteousness alone would have 
been a sufficient ground of his justification ; and there 
would be no truth in saying, either \hdX faith was ac- 
counted for righteousness, or that it would be any act of 
grace to accept him in this way, because his spotless 
righteousness would give him an unquestionable i^ight to 
demand deliverance as a debt. 

The apostle takes up this subject again, and points 
out the glaring inconsistency of those who contend for 
justification on the ground of a legal righteousness, and 
at the same time, insist upon its being of sovereign 
grace. He shows that this cannot be. — That the sup- 
position involves a contradiction, and would tend to 
confound all distinctions, and to prove that words them- 
selves have no meaning! But he shall speak for 
himself. ** Evnr ?-(y then at this present time also there 
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IB a remnant according to tlie election of grace. And 
if by grace, then it is no more of works; otherwise grace 
is no more grace. But if it be of works, then it is no 
more grace, otherwise work is no more work. What 
then ? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh 
jEbr ; but the election hath obtained it, and the rest wen 
Winded."* 

This argument is conclusive, and fully supports the 
principle which he had before laid down : namely, that 
there is no medium between looking for a free pardon 
from God's benignity, and expecting it as a debt. He 
proves that those who deny this conclusion are involved 
in palpable contradictions. For, says he, if this de- 
liverance, or salvation, is bestowed by grace, or favour, 
Ijien it is not received upon the ground of a legal right* 
eousness, as a debt ; for this would show that there was 
no benevolence, or grace, in the master. If this fair 
and natural conclusion be denied, we say, grace is no 
more grace ; that it is grace and not grace — ^a favour 
and the mere payment of a debt, at the same time ! fiat 
if it be of works, or a legal righteousness exaetly an* 
awerable to every demand of the law, then it is no mote 
of grace, because it is obtained upon principles of inflex- 
ible justice ; and there is, certainly, no favour bestowed 
in only rendering that which is proportional to our l^;al 
light Will any deny this, and say that salvation au^ 
be received upon the ground of this legal righteouanesi, 

* Romans, ix. 5, 6. 
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mnd yet be of grace ? If so, they say work is no more 
work ; or, that it is received upon the ground of a jusi 
or legal righteousness, and not received upon this ground 
at the same time ! These evident contradictions are un- 
avoidable upon any other principle but that which is 
defended in this chapter. And as St. Paul has contend-* 
ed so stoutly against the calvinistic interpretation, it is 
rather remarkable that his writings should be considered 
friendly to that system : more so, that this epistle should 
be 80 understood ; and more so, still, that this very text 
should be thought a main pillar of imputed right- 
eotuness. 

' Haying shown that justification can only be obtained 
in a way of mercy, the apostle asks *^ What then ? Is« 
inel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; [be* 
cause they sought it not by faith, but by the works 
of the law. Chap. xi. 32.] but the election hath obtained 
ity [because they sought it not as a debt, but as an ad 
of grace,'] and the rest were blinded." They were 
blinded with tlie vain delusion which the apostle is hers 
labouring to remove ; and this is the very reason why 
diey did not receive that which they sought after. Had 
they abandoned the notion of a legal righteousness, as 
the ground on which they expected justification, and 
been disposed to receive pardon fVom the mercy of God 
In Jestis Christ, they too would have been a part of the 
election who hath obtained it; but they hardened 
themselves in prejudice against ike truth; and, of coursei 
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were blinded; because, he that turns away from the 
light, must necessarily walk in darkness* 

'^Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us ; for it is written, cursed is 
every one that hangeth on a tree."* To be convinced 
of the superficial and unsatisfactory views which kk 
generally taken of this passage, the reader need only re- 
fer .to the commentaries and expositions within his 
reach. There seems to be a sort of general agreement, 
however, that the text can have no meaning unless it be 
that "Christ, in his infinite love, has. redeemed us <mt of 
the hands of offended jusiicei and from all the condem- 
nation and misery incurred by our sins, by taking them 
upon himself, and hearing them in our stead, particularly 
while he hung on the cross as a most execrable offender^ 
forsaken by God and devoted to death. "f ' 

Thus it is concluded, that Christ has removed the 
whole penalty of the law, to which mankind were ex- 
posed, by enduring it in their place. But as this 
interpretation has already been shown to involve insur- 
mountable difficulties ; and to lead to the most absurd 
conclusions, we must inquire whether the text wiU ad- 
mit of an easier and a more rational interpretation. 

1. If we would imderstand what is meant by being 

• Galations iii. 13. 
t Brown's Self Interpreting Bible on the place. 
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redeemed) or delivered, from the curse of the law^ we 
mu3t ascertain what the curse of the law means. Two 
passages of scripture will settle this question. . " In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.*' 
** Cursed is every one that continueth no/ in all things 
written in the hook of the law to do them."f The law, 
abstractedly considered, could show no favour ; and 
therefore it must subject the sinner to instant death, for 
the first disobedient act. The above passages render 
this point sufficiently clear : — **In the day that thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die ; yea, '* Cursed [that is^ 
devoted to death] is, every one that continueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them." But 
although death is what the inspired writers intend by the 
curse of the law, yet we do not mean to insinuate that 
death is the only penal consequence of sin. We have 
sufficient evidence to the contrary. Death will, most 
assuredly, be succeeded by a fearful judgement, and a 
state of endless retribution. 

2. If, then, the curse of the law means deaths — that 
instant death of transgressors, by which they must have 
been handed over to judgement and perdition, we per- 
ceive, at once, the sense in which Christ was made a 
curse for us. He died the death to which all have been, or 
ever will be subjected, through their personal transgres- 
sions. '* He gave his life a ransom for aU." ** He was 
made sin for us : '* that is, a sin-offering, or sacrifice for 

• Gen. ii. 17. + Gal. iii. 10. 
c c 
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MH. And as this sacrifice for sin was offered up, or shin, 
•on the cross, it is obvious that his being made a curse 
for us, signifies, as the apostle expresses it, that 'Q10 
tasted death for every man ;" for, **ewr8ed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree^* or, is subjected to on igiwrnim* 
§mi death, 

8» The text says, ** Christ hafh redeemed [or deliver- 
ed] us from the curse of the law 'f* sa that whatever this 
redemption, or deliverance, may be, it is a something 
alreadif effected for us ; and of the benefit of which we 
are already made partakers. Now if tliis be understood 
in reference to dea^h^ the subject is as clear as the shin* 
ing fight ; for, viewing deatli as a penalty, of eurse^ we 
are really and truly deUvered from it ;* and may also, 
^irough the mercy of our God, he delivered fitnn the 
hig^ condemnation to which we have been subjected 
through sin. But if this deliverance is to be taken in 
reference to the entire penaky, or desert of sin^ the 
whole is involved in darkness and confusion ; because, it 
is not trttet that Christ has redeemed, or deliyered 
us from all the consequences of sin. The scriptures de- 
clare tliat unbelievers are now under condemnation ;f 
and that God is angry with the wicked every day.;{; D&* 
Iherance from those other consequences is ever spoken 
of as something yet to he effected^ and whidb, indeed, 
xnay never take place at aU. 

* S«e Section ill* of this Chapter. \ John iii, 18. 

X Psalm viLll* 
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4. In confbnnation of these vjcws, let it be observed, 
that the apostle is labouring in tliis epistle, as well asi 
that to the Romans, to conidnce the Jews, and those 
whom they had eorrupted, that they can never be justi* 
fied by a legal righteousness ; but must submit to 
receive salvation through Christ in a way of mercy* 
*^ For as many as are of the works of the law," says he, 
'^are under the curse ; for it is written, c'ursed is every 
one that continueth not in all things which are written 
m the book of the law to do them.^ The law deiCnand* 
ed universal obedience, — ^made no provision for defi* 
dency, — ^and admitted of no forgiveness ; consequently, 
one transgressicm would sink tlie simier beyond the pos- 
sibility of deliverance upon the principle of law. This 
was the curse which it was impossible for die siniier 
ever to remove. Christ, however, hath delivered us 
fiom this curse of the law ; because, throu^ his atone* 
mo&t, sin may now be forgiven ; which it could not be, 
before he had demonstrated God's righteousness, and 
thus removed the otherwise insuperable barrier or curse, 
which cut off ail access to pardon^ and rendered the 
way to heaven impassable. 

5* The infliction of a curse, in scripture, has two 

meimings. 1. It means tlic piuiishing of a sinner jaa*- 

cording to what he defe:crves. 2. It sigiiifles an act of 

God, by which he testilies his hatred of sin. The 

former sense will be readily admitted ; and the latter 

may be proved to be true also, to the satisfaction of all 

c c 2 
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tuedf or his glorious attributes are displayed, by meant 
0f the moral law, as we have already seen. Whilst aSk 
jcreatures continued upright, his glory shone forth like 
the sun in the midst of heaven ; but when the dark doad 
of moral evil arose, the beams of divine glory were ob- 
ttructed: the proofs of God's spotless purity were 
obscured by those who sinned and came short oi Mi 
glory ; and some new method must now be taken to de« 
dare his righteousness, for the sake of those who 
continue obedient, and who have a right to such dear 
views of ^trutli as sliall guard them against all danger. 
To secure this right, God must dispel the cloud of evil« 
by a demonstration of his righteousness ; and, if no oth- 
er method can be devised, this must be done by the 
damnation of the ^i% criminals ; but if a saviour can 
aocomjdish these ends of government in the behalf of the 
guilty, then it will become just for merct^ to fofgive 
Ibem, and restore to them the forfeited blessings con* 
sected with salvation and eteinal life. 

2. Justification^ The terms justification and justify, 
have different acceptations in the sacred volume* In 
this place, however, the meaning is simply, pardon of 
flio* All having sinniedi tlie question which the apostle 
la endeavouring to settle is, how are tliey to be justified, 
or fireed from guilt and condemnation ? There are but 
two ways by which this can be done, (1.) By perfect 
obedience to the law. In this case righteousness, justi- 
fication, or a right to the blessingi whatever it be, is 
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due ; and the law-giver is hound by his own constitalioii 

to give it. This is justification by lawy or works* 

l/nioeyer can plead a perfect obedience to the law, 

whether performed by himself, or by another in his he* 

half 9 has a claim to justification which nothing can set 

aside. ( 2.) The other way way of justification is by 

the mere graee^ or favour, of the law -giver. When the 

law has been transgressed, the sinner loses all claim, and 

bis only dependence is on the supreme governor and 

judge ; and he can be justified only by his grace, remit* 

ting sin, and conferring oo him undeserved favours; 

This is the righteousness, or justification^ of God, mth'^ 

9Ut the works of the law; because it is provided by him, 

and granted in a way difierent from that in which law 

justifies. Sometimes it is called the righteousness or 

justification oi faith ; because it is received, on our part, 

by belief, trust, or reliance, on the promised mercy and 

favour of God. Law and works give a right which the 

law-giver cannot deny, because it is an essential prind- 

pie of such a constitution to give life and happiness to 

the obedient. Grace and faiths on the eontrary, sup* 

pose that we are transgressors, obnoxious to wrath, and 

that, if we escape destruction, and obtain any blessing; 

it is purely because the judge is merciful, and chooses^ 

in his own way, to spare our lives, and to bestow favours 

upon us. The reader will easily perceive that these 

grounds of justification, or acceptance, are essentially dif« 

ferent; and in the very nature of things^ the one entirely 

sets aside, or excludes the othert 
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Propitiation. The original, ilasterion, signifies mercp" 
seat, propitiatary. And some of our most learned and 
judicious critics are of opinion that the former of these 
acceptations is the meaning of tlie word in tliis place. 
Thej tell us that our translators, in all other places ren* 
der the greek word by mercy-seat, and ought to have done 
so here. Had they done this, then every English read- 
er would have perceived, at once, the beautiful aad 
significant allusion which is here made. The mercy- 
seat is used for the covering of the ark of the covenant ; 
and the only description which we have of it, relates to 
its materials^ dimensions^ and the place where it is axed. 
The Lord said to Moses, "There will I meet with thee, 
and commune with thee from above the mercy-seat, 
firom between the two cherubims which are upon the 
ark, of all things which I will give thee in command- 
ment imto the children of Israel."* Hence that was 
the place of the divine presence, from which the voice 
was to proceed ; giving him orders what to do. Ac- 
cordingly when " Moses went into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to speak with him, then he heard the voice 
of one speaking unto him from off the mercy -seat ^ that 
was upon the ark of testimony, from between the two 
cherubims : and he spake unto him."f On the great 
day of atonement, Aaron is ordered to bum incense, the 
emblem of prayer, J in the holy place, that the smoke 
might cover the mercy-seat ;% and to sprinkle the blood 

• Exod. XXV. 22. t Numb. vii. 9. 
X Fsalm czli. 2.— itev. viii. 3, 4. § Lev. xvi. 13, 14i> 
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of the sacriiiced biillock and goat upon the mercy 'Seaf, 
and before the mercy -seat. 

We are not aware that any other account of the ob- 
ject and use of the mercy-seat is to be found in the old 
testament. Nor is it easy to conceive what its design 
and use could be, unless we are to understand that &om 
thence God's mercy was displayed to the people ; and 
that, upon the mercy seat he took his stand, as it were, 
in all. his transactions with them ; to show that mercy and 
goodness were the foundation of his throne : the ground 
and basis of all his intercourse with the children of Isra- 
el; and that all their services, prayers, and devotions, 
were to have respect to that throne of mercy ; or, rather, 
to God, who was seated upon it. 

From this view of the subject, we obtain a just and 
scriptural notion of Christ's being a mercy-seat. He is 
Refoundation upon which the grace and mercy of God, 
in the gospel, are established and communicated to us ; 
and upon which also, we present all our services and de- 
votions to him, in expectation of pardon and acceptance. 
It is upon himy as our Almighty Redeemer, that the 
grace of God takes its stand, erects its throne, and is 
dispensed to our guilty race. Or, according to the text, 
God's righteousness is from hence declared, for the re- 
mission of sins that are past. 

God could not manifest his kindness, or show himself 

D 1) 
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prppitious tq inan, in opposition to the principles of hit 
government, and the general welfare ; because, such 
partiality is contrary to his perfections : his law must be 
magnified ; and the righteousness, or purity of his nature 
must be demonstrated : all this was done by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. His humiliation, sufferings, and deatk, 
were a sufficient cQnsiderationy to propitiate and influence 
the Almighty Father to extend forbearance and compas-^ 
sion to his guilty creatures. 

The above passage may, therefore, be thus paraphrase 
^ : — " For all have sinned, and [as rational creatures 
can glorify their maker only by obedience to his law, it 
is manifest that all have] come short of the glory of God, 
being justified [or pardoned] freely by his grace through 
[or in consideration of] the redemption [price which 
fully displayed the glory of God] that is in Christ Jesus. 
Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiatory sacrifice, 
or mercy-seat, [that is, a ground or reason of his conduct 
in showing mercy to mankind] through faith in lus 
blood, to declare his righteousness [to prove clearly that 
he is righteous^ and will never show mercy in a way that 
shall encourage sin, though he be ever so disposed to 
make provision] for the remission of sins that are 
past, through the forbearance of God [which has ever 
been exercised towards sinners, in consideration of the 
sacrificial death of his beloved Son.] To declare, I say, 
at this time, his righteousness, that God might be just 
ond [might secure the rights of all his children, in hid 
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Siethod of showing mercy, or becoming] ike jnstifiet ctf 
liim that believeth in Jesus.*' 

Many seem to tliink ttiat this last clause fayours the 
fiotion that God 6ould not be justj in granting pardon to 
the guilty) unless the full penalty of the law was to be 
endured by his belored Son, in their behalf. There is 
Aothing in the passage, we belieye, which gives the least 
countenance to such ah interpretation. The object of 
justice, in public affairs^ is to secure and guard the rights 
and privileges of all parties. God may, therefore, be 
just in extending forgiveness to offenders, whenever this 
can be done in consistency with such rights and privileg- 
es ; and notwithstanding he may have to give up his own 
individual right to punish. To say that God cannot 
give up his own individual right to punish, without be- 
ing unjust, is to say at once, th^t he can show no mer- 
cy, — can forgive no offender so long as the world 
standeth ; because, he who gives up no right, can bestow 
no favour. This is a position which no argument can 
render more evident. 

It was to glorify God, in his character of supreme 

governor, — to make the pardon of rebels accord with 

the laws of the imiverse, and the rights of all God's 

creatures, 'that his Son Jesus was made a sacrifice for 

sin ; and not to gratify any private principle of revenge 

in the Deity ; or, to dispose him to give up his Individ^ 

ual right to punish. The fact, that redemption 

D D 2 
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originated with God is demonstrative proof that he was 
disposed to pardon, — ready to give up his oum right to 
punish the sinner, so soon as this could he done consis- 
tently with the claims of public justice. And, if so, the 
conclusion ifrinevitahle, that to make such an atonement 
as should manifest, declare^ or set forth, the glorg ci 
Ood, as the righteous and, benevolent governor of the 
universe, was all that the case required, or that the Loid 
Jesus Christ ever undertook to accomplish. 



CHAPTER IIL 



OITTBE DESIGN OP THE ATONEMENT. 



Ht7CH, in reference to the subject of this chapter, has 
already been anticipated, as will be seen by a reference 
to the first, fifth, and following sections of chapter first* 
But as the design or object of human redemption is of 
great importance ; and has ever been a subject to which 
the attention of all theological inquirers has been direct- 
ed with the most intense interest, we have thought it 
adviseable to devote one short chapter to its special con- 
sideration. And as we are all anxious to know for what 
particular purpose the blessed Redeemer came down 
from heaven, sufiered, and died, and rose again, we en- 
tertain a hope that our labour may not be altogether 
unacceptable to our readers ; and may conduce, in some 
small degree, to advance their highest and most sacred 
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interests, by simplifying and rendering more intelligible 
those truths which lead to practical Christianity, and to 
happiness and heaven. 



SECTION I. 



The design or object of the Atonement was to arrest or 
SUSPEND the stroke of justice^ and to procure for 
the violators of God^s holy law^ an opportunity of 
repentance and salvation^ under a dispensation of un- 
paralled forbearance and favour. 



To those who have bestowed the least attention on the 
subject, the' truth of this proposition will appear so evi^ 
dent, as to require very little to be said in the way of 
illustration or proof. We shall at present, theref<Mrei 
only make a few remarks tending to show that the de^ 
sign of God in redemption, was not absolutely to secun 
the. salvation of Uie human race, either by Christ's yielcU 
ing perfect obedience to the law which they ought to 
have obeyed ; or, by suffering the entire penalty, whieh 
they ought to have suffered ; but to place them in oiN 
cumstances, under which they should be favoured with 
another trials and have an opportunity of being saved in 
a way perfectly consistent with their moral nature, and 
with the law or government which they are uoder 
to Christ. 
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That the sentence of the law, in reference to the futures 
consequences of sin, has not been set asidcy but only sua* 
pendedf by the atonement of Christ, will appear evident 
froni various considerations, 

1. It would be utterly impossible to reconcile the 
plain and united testimony of the inspired writers with 
any other view of the subject. We learn from the 
scriptures, as noticed already,* that the redeemer gav^ 
his life a sacrifice, or ransom, for the life of ei]l sinners ; 
or, to use the language of the apostle, that ''he bj 
the grace of God, tasted death for every man ;" but where 
is it written that he has removed the other consequences 
of our transgressions ? On the contrary, all those threat^ 
enings, warnings, and admonitions, — every invitation of 
mercy, and every promise of pardon, contained in th^ 
bible, are so many evidences to the sinner, that so far 
from divine justice being satisfied on his accoimt, he ia 
still under the wrath of a sin-avenging God, and in the 
utmost peril of being banished for ever to the regions of 
eternal misery and despair. Now, all this is perfectly 
aonsistent, on the ground that the sentence of the law 
has only been suspended for a season ; to be carried into 
effect, if the sinner persists in his rebellious course ; or, 
to be fully removed, by an act of divine clemency, if he 
repent and turn from his evil ways. But, on the sup** 
position that Christ has discharged all claims and penalties 
of law and justice, to which the sinner stood obnoxious, 

* Chapter ii. Section iii, 
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the whole is inyolved in the most perplexing obscfnrity ; 
ftiid we must for ever despair of arriving at any thing 
like a satisfactory and consistent interpretaticm of the 
holy scriptures. Nay, for all practical purposes, it would 
be a most unmeaning and useless book. But, happily, 

2. Our position is established on the testimony for- 
aished by the experience of all mankind. An abiding 
conviction pervades all ranks of society that, in conse- 
quence of sin — our own personal sin, we are all under 
the dread frown of Jehovah ; and not imfrequently does 
that conviction heighten into awful despairation, in view 
of a coming judgement and a future state ! Now it is 
scarcely probable, that the bible and our own conscience 
would unite to bear a false witness on a subject so vital- 
ly important to the best interests of mankind. It is not 
credible, that they would unite to testify that God is an* 
gry with us, and that our state is one of the utmost 
danger, if it were not so. Such a supposition would be 
a reflection on Him, under whose inspiration the bible 
was written ; and who is the author of our being — of all 
our physical, mental, and moral powers. We fear no 
contradiction, when we affirm, that the universal testi- 
mony of human consciousness is opposed to the doctrine, 
that Christ suffered the full penalty of the law for man. 
Because every "person, whatever he may have been 
taught to believe, feels assured that, less or_ more, 
God is displeased with him, on account of his miscon- 
duct ; and is perfectly unable to shake off the fears of a 
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judgement to come, unless, by some act of Deity, yet to 
he done for Aim, he shall obtain a reversal of the sentence 
of condemnation. This experience is altogether unac- 
coimtable, if the doctrine we oppose be true ; for if a 
p^eet satisfaction has been rendered to divine justice^ 
in man's behak', there can be no reason of alarm — no 
^Twmd of apprehension whatever : this woidd suppose 
that tile full claims of justice had not been met ; which 
would be to yield the point for which we contend. The 
argument taken from experience, may therefore be drawn 
into a narrow compass. Our consciousness of guilt and 
danger, must either be in accordance with iruihy or it is 
altogether a delusion. If it be a delusion, it follows, not 
only that sin may be committed with impunity, seeing 
that it brings neither real guilt nor condemnation ; but 
also, that our consciousness is a deceitful guide, and 
never to be trusted when religion and morals are con- 
cerned. But if our convictions of guilt and danger be 
in accordance with truth — ^if a knowledge of personal 
guilt and danger can be acquired by conscious experi- 
ence only — ^if it be nothing more or less than a conviction 
of what our O'svn misconduct deserves, then may we ap- 
peal, with confidence, to the experience of all men, 
whether any satisfaction, or atonement, has been made 
for sin, beyond an arrest of the uplifted hand of justice 
— beyond a suspension of tlie law, and an opportunity of 
obtaining mercy and salvation, in accordance with the 
terms and provisions of the new and better covenant ? 
A heUef, therefore, that Christ, by his sufferings and 
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death, has discharged all our deht of obligation, can 
never accord with our convictions of guilt and danger* 

3. The fact, that all men need forgiveness, is anotiher 
proof of the absurdity of the doctrine which is opposed 
in these pages ; and proves that the notion, that ^'Christ 
has redeemed us out of the hands of offended justicefiud 
from all the condemnation and misery incurred by ou 
sins, by taking them upon himself and bearing them ta 
our stead" is unsupported by scripture or reason — ^is a 
mere figment of human invention ! Thousands entertain 
the idea that God is perfectly satisfied with all those 
whom the Saviour undertook to redeem ; viewing them 
as hsLY'mg obeyed the law, and as having sufiered its p«i* 
alty, in their surety ; and that the only reason why they 
need forgiveness is, that they themselves may be satisfi- 
ed of their personal interest in him 1 Not that they were 
in any more danger before they were pardoned, than 
they were after ; only it was necessary that they should 
have a sense of pardon in order to their individual sati^ 
faction and comfort ! ! To such pitiful views of the 
grand apostolical doctrine of justification, are we con- 
ducted by the dogmas of those who would be wise above 
what is written. 

4, Nor can the scheme of a legal atonement ever be 
reconciled with our ideas of a day of judgement ; and 
especially with those awfully sublime representations of 
it, which are to be found in the discourses of Christ and 
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in the writiiigs of his holy apostles. A day of judgement, 
if it hare any meaning at all, supposes that the final 
destiny of those who are to be judged, tried, or reckoned 
urith, will be decided according to their personal con- 
duct and behaviour, and will really depend upon it. 
Any other notion of a day of judgement, or final reckon- 
ing, would be treated with ridictde and contempt by the 
Teriest savage in the wilderness. The atonement was 
not intended to supersede obedience to the will of God, 
but to make way for it — to furnish the opportunity 
and means^ 

It will be urged, as an objection to the doctrine of 
this section, that if the atonement made by the redeem- 
er, has opened the way only, to pardon and eternal life, 
without absolutely securing those blessings to any of our 
race, then it is possible that aU might have rejected this 
way of salvation ; and, consequently, .the sufferings and 
death of the Saidour have been altogether defeated. In 
answer to this popular objection, we observe, 

1. That it might have been urged with as much pro- 
priety against the creation of Adam, as it can be against 
his redemption. Had not redemption taken place, it is 
certain that our first parents must have been for ever 
lost ; and it might have been objected, tliat as their cre- 
ator did not absolutely secure their perseverance in well 
doing to the end of their day of trial, they had been 
^eai^ee^ in vain, and the design of thoir creator absolutely 

£ £ S 
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firufltrated. This objoction, we oaanot lidp AiiiVing» 
would have been, in every respect, of as much weigbt as 
the other. All such objections, however, ore founded 
on a gross misconception of the nature of moral govern^ 
ment, and of human freedom and responsibility. To 
suppose that God may absolutely secure the sabration ef 
an agent, of whom it is admitted, thai he may he Mir 
saved or loat^ involyes a palpable oontradictiou ; for ^ 
moment we conceive his salvation to be absolutely se- 
cured, through a foreign influence, no matter by what 
means, in that very moment, it ceases to be possible that 
he may b^ eiiher lost or saved : this is no longer true* 
To deny that he may be either lost or saved^ is, at <Mice, 
to deny his freedom and responsibility ; and, of couise^ 
to declare that he is not a subject of moral government t 
It would be preposterous to talk of his being under a 
moral government^ whilst his course is determined in eee 
particular direcHoti. The truth lB,i£ seripture and f oats 
are to be om* guide, that neither from creation nor r«« 
den^tion^ liave we any proof of God's designing that men 
should certainly he saved; but only that they should be 
placed under a course of moral training, or dlsoipliiiet 
which, if rightly improved^ would ensure salvation end 
felidly ; but if not improved^ degradation and misexy« 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that if the failing of 
our first parents to obtain eternal life, imder the ovigiiial 
disputation, implied no reflection on the wisdom and 
goodness of the creator^ nor furnished any proof of im^ 
perfection or defect in his glozious works : ao olqeoliQii 
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can be i^aavfMly brought against the plan of rectemj^ 
tion, on the supposition that all had fail^ of 8$lTadon 
undtt' it. 

3. If it would form an objection to our vifws, that ali 
might have so despised the "goodness of God which 
leadetli to repentance," as to have been lost for ever, it 
is qnite obvious, that the very same objection may be 
raised against the opposite views> on the ground that 
9onte despise the way of salvation and are lost. For, if 
the loss of aU would argue a defective plan of salvatioili 
certainly the loss of same would conduct us to the same 
conclusion. And, if the loss of all would prove the Al«» 
mighty to have been wanting in goodness, wisdom, oit 
power, surely the loss of some will prove, as clearly, hit 
want of one or all of those perfections. But in pr6por« 
timi to the absurdity of this oonclnsion, mtist be our 
Gosmction of the invalidity of the objection before us* 

8. The objection seems to take it for granted^ that 
the atonement could be of no value, unless it absdiutdljf 
aeeured the salvation of tliose in whose behalf it waa 
made. If this be true, it will follow, that no b^*ng can 
confer a fevour upon another, unless he^ at the same 
time, dispose or compel the object of such favour to re<« 
ceive and make a right use of it ! According to thia 
logic, a Mher confers no fitvour upon his child, when he 
puts him to school with a view to make him a scholar, 
unless, by some contrivance or other, he takes care that 
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the lad shall love his books, and make a r^ht use of his 
education all the days of his life ! ! Nor is it any &- 
TOUT, that our heavenly Father has thrown open to his 
creatures, the gate of mercy, and supplied them with 
every thing necessary to salvation, unless he also cause 
them to receive and make a right use of what he lias set 
before them ! ! I 

It will be unnecessary to pursue thisobjeetion any 
farther, as the reader will be satisfied already, that it 
does not affect the proposition which we have here im- 
dertaken to defend ; nor do we believe that any otiier 
can be brought against it, but what may be shown to be 
equally i^tile and unfounded. Our blessed Lord and 
Saviour undertook to open, or consecrate for us, a new 
and living way to the kingdom of heaven. This he ac- 
compHshed, and tiie way is now free. We have 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood [that is 
the sufferings and death] of Jesus.* To ensure final 
salvation, was what he neither did, nor ever could un- 
dertake to do, without altering, or destroying, the present 
constitution of man, and ceasing to exercise a moral 
government oyer him. 

/ 

I 

♦ Hebrews x. 19, 20. 
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SECTION 11. 

The Atonement which the Redeemer made for human 
transgression^ was not only DESIGNED to benefit 
the whole human family ^ but does really confer ujpon 
them the benefit designed. 

The question regarding ike extent of Clirist's atonementi 
has given rise to endless controversy. A controversy 
vrMch has been characterised by much learned criticism 
and christian moderation. And, in too many instances, 
much of what we wiU forbear to name has disgraced and 
tended to render contemptible the sacred cause which it 
was professedly intended to serve. So far as we under- 
stand the subject, the entire controversy has had its 
origin, with respect to both parties, in one common er- 
ror. The point at which they both commence, leads 
each of them astray, though in different directions. It 
is a first principle, a self-evident and unquestionable truth, 
with each party, that Christ made an atonement for alt 
sin. By this, they mean, that he made a perfect satis- 
faction to divine justice ; or, suifered the full penalty of 
the law, for every sin which should ever be committed 
by those for whom he suffered and died upon the cross. 
This ground is common to both — ground most tena- 
ciously defended by each. But, from the fact that all 
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ore noi savedf it is inferred by the one party, that the 
atonement was not made for all men ; and the other 
endeavour to account for, and explain this /act, as well 
as they can ; but, in consequence cf the common error, 
which lies at the foundation, they find it impossible to 
give any consistent and satisfactory explanation of their 
yiewB ; and, hence, the controversy has been perpetuat- 
ed, imd 19 still as far from being settled as ever. 

But, lest we should be accused of misrepresentation, 
we will present our readers with a few extracts. In a 
treatise on the atonement, now lying before us, consist- 
ing of four hundred octavo pages, and very systematically 
arranged, the author, in his section on the extent of 
Christ's atonement, thus states the question: — *^The 
design or intention of God must have been, tliat his Son 
should make atonement by his death : — either for some 
of the sins of aU men — or for all the sins of all men — 
or for ail the sins of some men — or for tlie sins of no 
man in particular, but for sin in general.*' The author 
throws the first of these suppositions aside, and says, 
** The second and fourth are involved in one another, as 
the advocates of universal or indefinite atonement seem 
to mean, by Christ's d3ring for the sins of all men, that 
his death was a moral satisfaction to the divine law for 
sm in general, which, widiout a designed reference to 
any one in particular, was capable of being applied to 
an. Now this is the sentiment which we mean to op«- 
poiiei by proving imd vindicating the third supposition, 
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VLKOxdjf that it was the design or intention of God 
that his Son should make atonement for aU the sins of 
some men only." 

As the task here undertaken is not a veiy easy one, 
BoxQe of our readers may feel a little cunous to know 
whether the author's success in " proving and vindicat- 
ing" lus position be any thing like equal to the oonfidenee 
with which he sets about it. Our limits wiU not allow 
us to gratify this curiosity to any great extent ; yet it 
may be of service to indulge it a little^ as it is to a judi- 
cious mixture of light and shade, that we owe the 
perfection of a good picture* The following is a specie 
men of the author's mode of reasoning : — 

''1. It is admitted that there is such a thing as sal- 
vation, and that it is limited to some of the human race* 
It must also be admitted that in effecting this salvation^ 
God acts according to a preconceived plan, purpose, or 
design. Well then, if God, in the matter of salvation* 
acts according to design and it so happens that salvation 
is limited in its application to some, docs it not follow 
that it was the design of God that it should be so liniil* 
ed? Besides, the purposes of God are immulaVJo, and 
to assert that they may be frustrated, savours or bias* 
phemy. If, therefore, it was the design of Gud that 
Christ i^ould make atonement for all, this desuji must 
be accomplished in the salvation of aU. But if the fact 

is that osly some are saved, it must have been the design 

w t 
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of God that atonement ' should be made only for some, 
else the design of God may be frustrated — the intentions 
of the Divine will disappointed. But as he is perfect in 
wisdom, and knowledge, and power, we are reduced to 
the conclusion that the design of God, whatever it is, is 
infallibly accomplished ; and, of course, are compelled to 
adopt the opinion, that, as the atonement actuallj ex- 
tends but to some, it was the original purpose of the 
Divine will that it should not extend farther. 

" 2. The rectitude of the Divine character^ conducts 
to the same inference.* The Supreme Being' gives to 
every one his due. He cannot, according to this, either 
remit sin without satisfaction, or punish sin where satis- 
faction for it has been received. If the punishment of 
sin has been borne, the remission of the offence follows 
of course. The principles of rectitude require this, nay 
peremptorily demand it ; justice could not be satisfied 
without it.-}" Agreeably to this reasoning, it follours 
that the death of Christ, being a legal satisfaction for sin, 
all for whom he died must enjoy the remission of their 

• That is to say, God was bound injustice and eaiiity to l^ave 
the vast majority of his helpless creatures out of nis designs of 
mercy, and his plan of salvation ! ! But the reader must not 
lose his temper, we are not yet at the end of the chapter. 

t To say that remission of the offence follows the legal satis<* 
faction "o/ co«r«e,"— that it is something which jiuties 
demands, is a representation of pardon, or remission of sins, to 
which none but the slaves of party prejudice can ever sub- 
scribe. To call the freedom which a man obtains on legdt 
ground by the name of pardon, argues a confusion of ideas and 
a perversion of language, which scarcely any thing can eat- 
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o&nces. But it is admitted that all are not • delivered 
from tlie punishment of sin ; that there are many who 
perish in final condemnation. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to infer, that for such no satisfaction has heen 
given to the claims of infinite justice — ^no atonement has 
been made. If this is denied, the monstrous impossibil- 
ity must be mantained, that the infallible judge refusea 
to remit the punishment of some, for whose offences he 
has received a. full compensation; that he finally condemns 
some, the price of whose deliverance from condemnation 
has been paid to him : that is to say, that an infinitely 
righteous God takes double payment for the same debt^ 
double satisfaction for the same ofience, first from the 
surety, and then from those for whom the surety stood 
bound. 



^* 3. The point is argued from the connexion of the 
atonement with the covenant of grace. He laid down 
his life by covenant. The terms of the covenant must, 
therefore, define the designed extent of the objects of his 
death. If all mankind are included in the covenant ; — 

ceed. Pardon cannot be bought^ or procured by the payment 
of a price equal to its value. It is a gratuitous act of benevo- 
lence remitting an ofience, or cancelling some charge which 
really stood against an offender. Had the legal demand of 

Iustice been previously discharged, it is plain as any thing can 
)e, that pardon would be both unnecessary and impossible. 

Another writer of this school (Mann, on the Atonement, pp. 
139, 140.) tells us, that if" Jesus died for all, then he certain- 
ly discharged the debt of all," — and "in the course o{ justice, 
their i?ar<?o» would ensue." Only think of a pardon in the 
course oi justice I 

P F 2 
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if the surety of tlie covenant represented, in this eternal 
iransactum^ the whole human race, then the atonement 
of Christ must have been universal. But if the children 
of the covenant, as is admitted, are only a given specified 
number of the human family, then must the atcmemest 
of the mediator be restricted to them. There seems no 
evading this inference. 

*' 4. We refer, also, to tiie very tuOure of the atone- 
ment. The atonement of Christ is that perfect 
satisfaction to the law and justice of (rod, tm account fff 
which sinners are delivered from condemnation. It sup- 
looses a compensation to be made to the lawgiver, in 
consideration (^ which, certain specific blessings flow out 
to men* From its very nature then, all for wbom the 
atonement is made wust reap its fruits,*'* 

This is the theology which has been for ages most in- 
dustriously circulated through the length and breadth of 
our land ; not always in the same dear and coBsistent 
style as is done here; but exactly the same in substance; 
and it is still taught by the whole class of divines, usual- 
ly called calvinistic. They all agree that there is not 8 
soul saved or lost^ but as Grod had contrived, appointed, 
or designed^ before the foundation of the world ! I The 
reader will perceive from the extracts which we have 
given, that the Ze^aZ atonement scheme is the sole found- 
ation upon which this entire &tbric of absurdities rests ; 

* Symington on the Atonement, pp. 24rO Scc^ 
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and wiU be prepared, we trust, to approach the imbject 
in the spirit of candid inquiry, and to ask whether a 
scheme'which supports such conclusions and inferences, 
can itself be supported by rational and scriptural evi* 
denee ? We aclmowledge ourselves to have been long^ 
perplexed with the conclusions and inferences deduced 
from the doctrine of a legal atonement. Such conclu* 
sions and inferences always appeared to us to be perfectly 
at yariance with reason — the moral perfections of the 
Deity — and with every principle by which he professes' 
to goYem and deal with his rational creatures. Tet^ 
convinced as we were of their repugnance to the holy 
Mtnre of God, and to the principles of his righteous ad- 
ministration, it was long before we dared to question the 
hypothesis from which they were deduced. An exam- 
ination of that hypothesis, however, has convinced U9 
that it is a pure fiction, not only unsupported by reason 
and revelation, (our only sure guides in all religious in- 
quiries,) but also directly opposed to the evidence which 
is to be derived from these sources. And we are fully 
satisfied that no rational and consistent account can ever 
he given of the nature and design of the atonement, un- 
less the legal notion of it be given up. Drop that notion^ 
and every material difficulty disappears ; and itbecomeSi 
at once, a subject to which the common sense of man* 
kind will apply. 

It will be expected that we should take some notice 
of the argument employed in the foregoing extracts to 
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pn>T6 the limitaiiim of Christ's atonement ; and, espedaU 
\j so, because it is an argument so confidently relied 
upon by most writers of this class. The reasoning of 
oui opponents is of the if\ferential kind, and is founded 
on a universally admitted fact. The fact appealed to, is, 
that some men only are saved. From thisfact^ it is said, 
we are to infer God*8 design, in reference to the salvation 
of mankind* It is agreed that as some only are saved, 
these are all that the Almighty had designed to save — ^aU 
for whom an atonement should be made ; and, conse- 
quently, all to whom the means of happiness and 
salvation are really afiTorded. 

To conclude, that God only designed the salvation of 
somJe men, because some men only are saved, is, however, 
an inference which the premises will by no means sup- 
port. It is an inference deduced from the fact in 
question, implying a total misapprehension of the entire 
subject with which ihatfact is connected. It supposes 
that God designs and accomplishes his purposes in the 
moral world, just as he does in the natural world — that 
he designs to save men, and to rule planets, on one and 
the same principle, — ^that as planets are directed by Al- 
mighty power to accomplish with unerring certainty, the 
designs of their maker ; so likewise does he accomplish 
his designs concerning men : that is, either by physical 
force, or something analagous to it, — and that if he had 
designed to save all men, all would most certainly have 
been saved ! According to this scheme, the only thing 
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to be regretted — ^the only misfortune, in reference to Ae 
wickedness and perdition of the ungodlj, is, that their 
salvation was never designed ! I Had it been designed, 
it would have been secured ; but not being designed, its 
accomplishment, of course, is not to be expected— will 
not take place ! 

To perceive clearly the fallacy of this pitiful argument, 
tlie reader needs only to ask, whether the laws which 
govern the natural world, be the same as those which 
govern moral agents ? Whether, for instance, the earth 
be under the same kind of government, in its annual 
and diurnal motions, as that which is to regulate the 
conduct of mankind ? If any such analogy can be made 
out, then will we most readily concede the point in dis^ 
pute ; but if the laws which govern in the one case, 
differ from those which govern in the otlier, as widely as 
matter differs from spirit, we may rest assured that the 
tame reasoning will not apply to the government of the 
moralf as to the natural world : and, consequently, the 
conclusions which have been deduced fr^*^ the blending 
of those essentially different laws of the creator, must be 
as erroneous as the premises firom which they are 
derived. 

Free agents (as all must be who are under a moral 
government) cannot be directed with absolute certainty, 
by an external power or influence, to choose and pursue 
WDj particular or given course ; because, this would de- 
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stroy the/f'eeifem of such agents, and prove, bejondsiic- 
oessftil contradiction, that they were not under morai 
government.* We cannot, therefore, with any proprie« 
ty or consistency, affirm that God designtf certainly and 
absolutely, to save either all, or any part of the human 
race. The nature of the subject precludes the suppos* 
ition. What he desifftu in the creation, redemption and 
govenoment of mankind, is, to place ihem all in a sitoai* 
tion in which they ma^ be saved; and to afford to all the 
means by which they may attain the kind and degree of 
happiness designed for them. Such a design as this, is 
in perfect accordance with the plain declarations of holy 
wijt, and every way worthy of that great, and glorious, 
and good being, who created and superintends the affairs 
of the universe — of him to whom all are accoimtable for 
their actions, and by whom every man will be rewarded 
according to his works* We contend, therefore, that the 
salvation of men cannot be designed otlierwise than con« 
ditionally ; for if there be no conditionality in the 
government and final determination of human affaiis, 
then there can be no freedom in human actions ; and, 
consequently, no virtue — ^no vice. And it will follow, 
tlwt beings who are alike incapable of virtuous or vicious 
conduct, cannot be accountable, or the subjects of fatuie 
retribution. 

The famous argument under consideration, may be 
employed, with as much propriety, to prove the 

• See the note at page 58. 
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of God, in reference to holiness^ as it can be to prove hii 
design in reference to salvation. " It is admitted that 
there is such a thing as holiness ; and, that it is limited 
to some of the human race. It must also be admitted, 
tiiat in effecting this holiness, God acts according to a 
preconceived plan, purpose, or design. Well, then, if 
God, in the matter of holiness, acts according to design; 
and it so happens that holiness is limited in its applica- 
tion to some, does it not follow, that it ivas the design of 
€rod that it should be so limited ? Besides, the purpos* 
es of God are immutable ; and to assert that they may 
be frustrated, savours of blasphemy. If, therefore, it 
was the design of God that Christ should procure holi- 
ness for all, this design must be accomplished in the 
restoration of all to holiness. But if ihefact is, that on- 
ly some are made holj/, it must have been the design of 
God that holiness should be procured only for some, else 
the design of God may be frustrated. But as the designs 
of God are infallibly accomplished, we are, of course, 
compelled to adopt the opinion, that as holiness actually 
extends but to some, it was the original purpose of the 
Divine will that it should not extend farther ! " 

This argument is just as conclusive in favour of lim- 
ited holiness, as that of our author in favour of limited 
salvation ; and if the one proves that there are just as 
many saved as it was God's original design to save, the 
other will prove as clearly that there is the exact amount 
of holiness amongst men that he designed there should 
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be ! Bat in neither case is the argument of any yrorfk 
whatever; because, as we have seen, it rests on an entiie 
misapprehension of that government which Grod exercis- 
es over his rational creatures ; and is directly opposed to 
the obvious sense of all those scriptures which speak of 
the naiure of holiness, and of the plan of salvation. 

The scheme, now before us, teaches that the fitd 
destiny of men is appointed, and absolutely determined 
by the will of the Almighty ; whereas the fnoral govern' 
9i«ii^ of rational beings, implies that the future happiness 
or misery of such beings is determined by themselves-*^ 
by their own voluntary choice and ^tions.* A denial 

* The idea that final salvation or drunnadon will turn upon 
tlie agency of the creature, has been thought to arise from the 
natural pride of man's heart ; and to imply a want of proper 
trust in the Saviour. It is thought that those who hold sucn a 
notion can have no true humility, but must rely, in part at 
least, on themselves for salvation ; whereas, a truly humble 
christian depends solely upon Christ to do every thing that is 
necessary to his salvation. To this it may be answered, 

1. The objection supposes that no man can have genniw 
humility unless he beueTe that it is, impossible for him to take 
a single step towards heaven, without being impelled by some 
irresistible power; for, if humility may exist apart from this 
belief, then it is not essential to humility, and it will follow that 
those may be truly humble who fully believe that there is 
something for them to do which they may neglect, and the 
neglect or which will forfeit their salvation. And, if there be 
no necessary connection between this belief and genuine hu- 
mility, it will also follow, that the objector may oe as proud 
with ms belief, as if he believed the doctrine he condenms. 

If a belief that men can do nothing in order to salvation, be 
inseparably connected with humility, it will follow, first, that 
all sinners, who can persuade themselves that salvation does 
not depend at all upon their doings ; and that Christ must do all 
for them, are thereby brought into a state of true christian hu- 
mility, and gospel confidence in the Saviour :•— secondly, that 
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^t^thiB would involve consequences the most foolish and 
absurd. It would represent the trial-state of man upon 

a christian to continue truly humble, must not Moiir to keep 
himself in the love of God ; ior every attemptof this kind would 
arise from a belief that he has power to do something necessa"* 
ty to his salvation ; which belief, according to our objector, 
would most effectually destroy his.humility ! 

The fact is, that a gospel trust is the trust of a servant who 
feels his responsibility, and his need of divine support; but 
who does not depend upon his master to obey his own com- 
mands, or to deliver him from the obligation and necessity of 
obeying them. 

True humility does not arise from a belief that we have no 
power; but from a conviction of our dependence upon God for 
the power which he has given us ^ from a conviction of our ob- 
lk;0tion to use that power aceordmg to the directions of him 
who gave it ; and from a view of the awful possibility of mak- 
ing a wrong use of it. Or, in other words, a christian's 
humility consists in a conscious sense of his weakness, which, 
by the by, necessarily supposes some degree of activity, or 
power; for certainly where there is no power there can be no 
weakness, because the meaning is a small degree of power. 

2. The objection supposes that the work of a christian in do- 
ing the will of God, (which is using his power to the end for 
which it was given.) has a tendency to generate pride ; and that 
to keep him humble, he must be able to do nothing ! Christ 
must do all. If he be permitted to work out his own salvation, 
he will be puffed up with self importance, and a conceit of his 
own performances. That men may be proud of their own 
works, is readily granted ; but that obeying the will of their 
maker, has a tendency to make them so, cannot be allowed, 
without charging the Almighty with foUv, in giving faculties 
to his creatures, the proper exercise of which, naturally pro- 
duces one of the most hateful vices in existence 1 

There is, however, another view of the subject. Are men 
never proud of any thing but what is effected bv their own 
works ( Are they not proud of their own natural beauty, wit, 
or noble birth, things in which they had no hand in produc- 
ing? Suppose two men have been exalted to offices of the 
highest trust and honour : one on account of his intepity and 
good conduct: the other, without any regard to his works. 
Which of those men would be the most likelv to be high-mind- 
ed on his exaltation and court favours ? We believe that the 
common experience of mankind will decide, that the antino- 
mian courtier would be more apt to have exalted notions of 

»a 2 
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•artfay as the veriedt farce that «yer was acted i and «B 
the rational offspring of Adam as so many puppets, wluck 
move only as they are moved! Yea, it would charge the 
Almighty with folly the most egregious, in appmnthig t 
day of judgement for the trial of the human fitunily, and 
in rewarding some, and punishing others everlastin^y, 
for doing what he himself had appointed and ordained 
should he brought to pass 1 

Without intending to puzzle our readers with meta- 
physical subtleties, we presume they will readily 
understand us when we say, that if two propositions 
contradict each other, they cannot both be true. But 
our modem predestinarian divines mantain, 1 . that eTery 
thing comes to pass* just as God, from eternity, willed 
and determined that it should be ; and 2. that, notwitii- 

himselfthanhisneighbour would be, who had been thus fa- 
voured on account of his integrity and gpod conduct. When 
men know that they are favourites they are disposed to value 
Uiemselves hiehly on that account To have been prefenvd 
to others— to nave been selected from amonp^ men as the eta- 
nal favourites of heaven, is a gratifying consideration, and not 
unlikely to produce the spirit and temper complained of in the 
present objection. 

3. It will not be denied that the God of nature haa susr end- 
ed our preservation on the condition of industry ; and that a 
total neglect of it will speedily terminate in death. But shall 
we accuse the author or such an arrangement with folly, by af- 
firming that the present constitution of things has a natural 
tendency to encourage haughtiness and pride ? If not, by what 
argument will it be shown that obedience to other la ws and 
arrangements of the creator, involving still higher interests, 
will have such a tendency ? 
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istaading thisy mtai ia perfectly free in aU his volitioiia 
and actioiis ! How these two propoaitions are to be re«» 
ccmoiled with each other, we are not told.* O no, thia 
most not be attempted. Vain man would be wiae, but 
it is no buaineaa of his, say they, to pry into the myste^ 
ries of godliness ; it is enough for him to know, in 
reference to these things , that Qod is a aoverei^ ; and 
that " He giveth not account of any of his matters" td 
the children of men ! In this strain of pious remonstrance^ 
thousands have been awed into silence — deterred from 
using the understanding which God has given them — 
and, finally, have sat down without arriving at any 
Kitis&ctory conclusion; or, of forming even an (^nion 
of their own — the miserable slaves of the parties, by 
whom they have suffered themselves to be thus delud- 
ed. We speak from a knowledge of facts, acquired by 
long and close observation on these interesting topics* 

Now we venture ta assert, that no two propositions 
can more positively contradict each other, than those 
which are now before us. Let the reader, for a moment, 
look at them, with £iumes8 and candour. If God, from 
eternity, had designed and determined, absolutely, to 
save every human being ; or, had he so designed andde- 

• Those who take this view of the subject believe, of course, 
^9Xhoth these statements are true, and capable of being re- 
conciled by beings of a higher order than man. Our conviction 
is, however, that they are absolutely contradictory to each 
other, and as incanable of agreement or reconciliation, as any 
two opposites can oe. But contradictions in theology are tri- 
fles compared with the credit of a favourite hypothesis ! 
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tennined to sai^ a patt, and aol to sate the rest ; and 
fuppose him to have employed sueh means as ^oiddab* 
iolutely accomplinh bis pmpose and determination ; m> 
that not a soul should be lost that he designed to save, 
nor one saved whose misfortune it was not to be indud* 
td in the divine purposes to save t theii we ask, in the 
name of reason and of revelation — we ask every msn, 
woman, and ehild — enery individual capable of percdt« 
ing that two and two make four, whether it were possible, 
under these ckcumstaaces, that mai^ind eoidd be either 
accountable or £ree ? 

Should the reader be still unable to solve this difflcul* 
tj we will try to render hhn some fbrtbur asastance. 
Would it be possible, we ask, for a man to be certmly 
and infallibly infiueaced by another being to travel di- 
rectly towards the tmih^ and yet be. at liberty or fk«e, at 
the same time, to bend his steps towards the aotOh ? We 
should reaUy think that there ciy& but be but one honest 
opinion on this question. And why should the subjeefi 
become so perplexing and difficult, when the questioii 
lefen io the opposite roads which lead to happineai ^soSl 
wdserjf life and death ? Certainly, if the great audier 
•f our being had determlBed that all or any part of (he 
human rafce should travel in one of those directions, a 
moment's condideration ought to convince us that such 
individuals could not possibly be at Hberly or &ee to 
t$lkB the other. 

If then the two propositioaa imder xchdew, be evidently 



contradictory, and Babyersive of each other, we perceivei^ 
at once, the folly of attempting to reconcile the doctrine 
of absolute predestination with human freedom ; and the 
absurdity of those arguments which are founded on the 
suppontion that these two doctrines matf both be true* 

Much of the controversy regarding the extent of the 
atonement, might have been spared, had the evidence of 
scripture and reason only been consulted ; but, instead 
of this — ^instead of viewing the death of Christ as the 
foundation of the sinner's hope — as opening the way to 
life and immortality, we have been told, that its design 
was to secure, absolutely, the final salvation of all those 
in whose behalf it was endured. Yea, that justice itself 
required their deliverance from the wrath to come ! This 
is a capital mistake, and has operated powerfiiUy in re* 
tarding the progress of religious knowledge, and the 
spread of religious truth. That deplorable ignorance of 
the doctrines of Christianity, which exists amongst reli- 
gious professors of every name, is to be attributed 
principally to their having imbibed, at the outset of their 
xeligioua course, such sentiments as this ; which have no 
tendency to improve the understanding, or to give any 
correct idea oi th6 character and government of the Di- 
vine Being. The only tendency of such notions, is, to 
confuse and perplex. ' Only let this absurd and whimsi- 
cal idea be laid aside, and let the atonement be considered 
^ the gracious medium through which we are admitted 
to the privileges of our probationary state ; and, that 
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eternal life, or eternal death, depends (not on the idxnie- 
ment of Christ, but) on tlie right or wrong use wlii^ 
we make of those privileges and means, to which, through 
that atonement, we have been so graciouslj admitted ; 
and through which they are continued to us from day to 
day, during the whole of our present state of existence. 
Let this rational and common-sense view of the subject 
be entertained, and every one will be able, at once, to 
reconcile the nature and design of redemption with dw 
constitution of man, and with the duties and obligations 
which he owes to his creator. 

According to ou^ account of the atonement, it will be 
seen that many who are interested in it, to the ftill ex- 
tent of what it was designed to do for them, may never- 
theless perish for ever. Not through any want of merit 
or efficacy in the atonement, but simply, because it Bo- 
ther is, nor can possibly be, the reason or condition of 
men's being admitted into heaven; and because they 
may fail to avail themselves of the proper means by which 
such an admission is to be obtained. If the atonement, 
or death of Christ had been a sufficient reason Tor admit- 
ting men into the paradise of God, it will follow, that 
they must be saved as passively as they received their 
very existence ; and that a state of trial or probation 
must be utterly out of the question — a name to which 
neither signification nor importance can possibly belong ; 
and, of course, the scriptures, which uniformly speak of 
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holintu as that which fits men for heaven, would be al-> 
together unworthy of our credit. 

We have shewn, in another place,* that not only aU 
men are interested in the atonement ; but, that not less 
than all men could possibly be interested in it. Nor is 
it less clear, that all men enjoy the full amount of bene- 
fit which the atonement was designed to confer upon 
them. Two or three considerations will render this 
point sufficiently evident. 

1. The atonement restored to our first parents their 
foifeited existence, and opened a way for the existence of 
all their posterity. Here all are equal partakers of 
the benefit. 

2. In consideration of the atonement, all actual trans- 
gressors are screened from the immediate punishment of 
their crimes ; and thus have the day of trial prolonged. 

3. All the privileges, means, and opportunities, by 
which men may attain to holiness and eternal life, are 
the result of his atonement who " died for them and rose 
again ;" — of the mediation of him who ** magnified the 
law and made it honourable." All this is sufiiciently 
evident from the testimony df the inspired writers ; and 
may be inferred, also, from the character of the moral 
goveFnor of the world. 

Now, all those favours, the atonement of Christ was 

*. Chapter I. 
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designed to confer upon men — upon all men ; and tliOM 
favours it has, actually andunconditionaUj, caaferred. up- 
on them, in a greater or less degree, as seemed right to 
him who is the dispenser of every good and perfect gi^; 
for» unto one is given five talents, to another two, and to 
another one ; to every man according to his sevend abil* 
ity.* But the atonement does not absolutely «id 
unconditionally secure to any man the blessings of hofi* 
ness and eternal life ; nor have we a particle of evidence 
to show that it was ever designed to do this. Its object, 
was, to place mankind on equal ground with the deter- 
mined enemies of their salvation; and, to leave it 
perfectly optional with lihem whether they wotild chooie 
life or death. 

But although the atonement cannot, in the nature of 
^ngs, effect the eternal salvation of man, yet it places 
that salvation within his leach : it lays a foundaikm lor 
the attainment of pardon, and holiness, and heaven. It 
also brings before him, motives or reasons the mostpoir- 
erful; urging him by every thing sacred; by ev&tj 
consideration, human and divine ; by every argnnnu^ 
which happiness and misery, eternal life and atenial 
death, can furnish : yet to choose or refuse, to obey or 
disobey, must bs left with him — ^must be his own free 
and voluntary act. That this is the case — ^fihiit das z»- 
sponsibility, this awful power of life and death is placed 
in the hands of men, is an unequivocal doctrine <tf hqly 

^ Matthew xxv. 15. 
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writ ; and is demonstrated by the fact^ that all do not 
make the iame choice. This conclu:-Ion cannot be evad- 
ed» unless we adopt the crude and absurd notions of those 
who maintain, that God determines, or is the author of 
aJl human events, whilst men are the instruments he 
uses, and who are made accouTitable for that which is 
done i ! 

The above considerations, taken in connection with the 
flMBT last sections of chapter first, are intended to give the 
reader a just idea of the extent of the atonement : to 
prove that its benefits could not extend cO any man with* 
out extending to all ; and that, consequently, its design y 
which was to place all men in a capacity of salvation, 
Bnut be answered in regard to every individual. 

Having stated, that the atonement has laid a foundation 
for paidon and holiness ; and, as these are qualifications 
essential to the christian character, and to our admission 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, it will be necessary now to inq^nre, briefly, 
into the nature of those highly important doctrines of 
revelation ; and to ascertain on what ground the bleS8«* 
ings of forgiveness and purity may be attained by us. 
The inquiry is infinitely important to every hiunan being, 
and demands serious and earnest attention. 
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SECTION III. 

Forgiveness is an act of Almighty God^ whereby he remitt 
the penalty due to the transgressor, on his compliance 
with certain conditiona set forth in the Divine proda* 
maiion of mercy to a guilty world. 

Having shown, in a fonner part of this work,* the ab- 
solute necessity of pardon in order to salvatioii ; and, 
also, that no sinner could possibly be forgiven, without 
such an atonement for sin as would justify the sapKeme 
governor in remitting the penalty to such as had violat- 
ed his righteous and holy laws; it will be neceasaiy 
now to offer a few observations, on the nature and con- 
ditions of that forgiveness itself. To make the subject 
clear and intelligible, several particulars must be taken 
into consideration. 

1. The source whence a knowledge of the doctrine «/ 
forgiveness is derived. We believe that the consoling 
doctrine of pardon, is to be learned from the bible only* 
It is a pure doctrine of revelation. Infidels, who reject 
the authority of the holy scriptures, teU us that cx^eatum 
is the only word of God; and, that philosophy is the on- 
ly preaching ; and, of course, that philosophy is sufficient 
tOL teach- us every thing which is necessary to our present 

•= .; . . •- Chapter!. Sections .!& ^. 
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and future welfare ! Well, let us see what satisfaction 
philosophj will afford on the interesting topic before us. 
Here is a man who has sinned against his Maker, and 
thereby rendered himself guilty and unhappy. He sees 
death, with rapid strides, advancing— life to be uncer- 
tain, — and the fearful consequences of his misconduct to 
stare him in tlie face. That which he is anxious to 
know, and which alone can bring him effectual relief, is, 
whether God will forgive his offences, and take him 
again under his protection and favour. Now, suppose 
we direct him to creation^ the infiders only word of God; 
and to consult philosophy ^ the infiders only preacher. 
In what part of creation ; or, from what lesson in phi* 
losophy, we ask, will he learn that his sins may be for* 
given ? Must he descend into the bowels of the earthy 
and exmnine the different oljects which lie concealed 
there ? Or, must he propose this great, this all-absorb* 
ing, question to the v^^rious objects, animate and inani- 
x&ate, which surround him on the surface of this mighty 
globe ? Or, must he ascend into the airy regions, and 
ask yon roUii^ worlds, or yon still more distant stars, if 
they can tell him whether God will be gracious ; and 
whether a sinful rebel may expect forgiveness at hie 
hands ? Alas ! alas ! on tlus momentous question, phi« 
losophy is just as silent as the graye ; and we are thrown 
back on that despised book, the bible, to learn, that ''there 
is forgiveness with God that he may be feared" — ^thathe 
is ''gracious and merciful forgiving iniquity, and ttiuu« 
gression, and sin." How deplorftbl^ must the condition 
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«f tliote b6, who an destitute of the bible* Andbew 
fltiU more wretehed is the condition of those who ha?» 
Sl» and reftise its aid ! 

2. Tke i&rms employed hy the inspired wnters^ when 
epeakin^ on this subject. Several words and phraaef^ 
having some slight shades of variation in their meaoiiig, 
are evidently nsed by them, to designate this act of God. 
Hence, to pardon or forgive sins, to justify the ungodly, 
the counting or impuiing righteousness, the eoim^tiijf faith 
ftr xighteottaness, the eopering of sin, the not impuHnff 
ain, are tenns and expressions of synonjrmous import, 
and certainly denote the very same blessing. An extraet 
«r two from the great apostle of the gentiles will satisfy the 
leader on this head. '* Be it known unto you, therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this man is preached 
unto you ikn forgiveness o£ sins : and by him all that be« 
Ueve Bxe justified from all things, from which ye could 
Mt be justified by the law of Moses." "To him thsl 
worketh not, but believedi on him i^tjusHfieth tke in- 
godly. Ids faith is counted for righteousness. Even ai 
David also desoribeth the blessedness of the man, unto 
whom God imputeth r^hteousness without woiHks, saying, 
Uassad are they whose iniquities are forgiven^ and whose 
sins are covered. Blessed is the man to whom the 
XiOid will not tmpultf m.**f 

ft. The objects of forgiveness. The proper and, in* 
the on^ anbjeet of forgiveness is a rebel, who 

* Acts xili. Se, 39. t Romans iv. ^^. 
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jttstly deterYM the penalty. It would be perfectly ri« 
diculous to talk of grantang pardon to the innocent; fer» 
if a sinner has been delivered from the sentence in any 
other way, except by an act of pardon, he can certainly 
need no forglyenesa^ because he has, hy other means, ob* 
tained as complete a delirehmce from t^e sentence of 
condemnation, as any act of pardon eonld possibly afford 
him. If any meaning or importance, therefore attaches 
to the doctrine of pardon, it is, because it delivers th« 
sinner from a penalty to which he stood justly exposed^ 
and to which he wonld certaiidy have been sentenced* 
had not forgiveness been obtained. Unless this bo 
granted, we must cmifees ourselves utterly unable to 
perceive any weight or force at all in the doctrine m 
question. It would be both insignificant and useless^ 
For if the sinner be not exposed to the penalty, and haa 
not obtained forgiveness* it dearly feUows, that he haa 
been d^vered from it some Uker way \ and, consequently* 
ia for ever out of danger, though no pardon ahould b^ 
granted. 

If, then, every sinner be really exposed to the penat^ 
of eternal death, and can be delivered from it by an act 
of forgiveness only, as tiie scriptures dearly teach, it fel* 
lows, that the fuU penalty scheme atonunent, which iii% 
have felt it our duty to oppose, must be erraneoua ; ua^ 
less we can believe that justice has received satisfaetion 
to the amount of the full penalty; and* at the as»» 
^^» belisfie that <he sinner is «till expaud to thai. 
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penalty! It cannot be true, tliat justice has received 
such a aatiifkotion ; and, that it stOl has claims on the 
ainner to the fnU amount of the penalty : or, in otiier 
wprds, the penalty cannot have been fully discharged, 
and yet remain in Aill fotce ! Nor can the necessity of 
pardon ever be reconciled with the notion, that Itie fbD 
ptnahy bad been previously discharged. 

4. The principk from which pardon flows. Sinnen, 
by their rebellion, have for ever forfeited all ri^hf to de« 
mand exemption from the punishment due to the guilty ; 
consequently, the death of Christ, as we have before 
proved, was not intended to restore that right of de- 
mand. Had it done this, every sinner must have the 
same claims as Adam had when in a state of innocence ; 
or, as the angels, who never sinned ; and, of course, 
must be as free fh>m the want of pardon. If the atone* 
ment had dischai^ed all penalties, and ftdly satisfied all 
daims of justice, the Almighty would have been botund, 
on the principle of equity, to forgive ; or, rather, to ae^ 
quit the sinner ; for, to call ^toLtfor^veness which justice 
rsquirei is absurd. 

But Ood is not bound, in a debt of justice, to any 
criminal, however penitent. The claim of innocence 
has been forfeited by sin ; and, as there is no right of 
demand, in the sinner, there can be no corresponding 
obligation on his sovereign to remit the sentence, or de« 
liver him from the penalty. Itis evident, therefore, thajt 
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pardon ot justificatwn can never flow to the guilty, on 
the principle of justice. The peculiar nature of the 
subject precludes the possibility of it* 

But let it be carefully observed, that although God is 
under no obligation of justice to release the criminal, nor 
can possibly be brought under such obligation ; yet, £rom 
bis own eternal and unbounded benevolence, he has^ra- 
cieushf bound himself by promise^ to forgive all sinners 
who are willing to repent and believe the gospel. This 
promise he has confirmed by an oath, and sealed by the 
blood of the everlasting covenant. His veracity, there- 
fore, and his unchangeable character are pledged before 
the whole universe, to receive and pardon all sinners^ 
who will forsake their evil ways and truly submit to the 
government of the Lord Jesus Christ* Consequently, 
be could not now violate those promises and sacred 
pledges, without involving his character and government 
in such darkness and inconsistency, as would overwhelm 
with perplexity and confusion, the minds of all his intel- 
ligent creatures throughout his vast empire. In this 
sense, he may indeed be said to be bound by his jus- 
tice; but it will be readily perceived, that this bond 
does not arise from a restoration of the sinner's right 
to the demand of innocence, but from his own voluntary 
goodness, pledging himself by promise or benevolent en- 
gagement to remit the sentence on certain specified 
conditions. 

Every innocent creature has an inherent right to the. 

I I 
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character avd consequences of innocence* Of course^ 
he has a just demand apon every other being, n6t to de- 
stroy his character <ftf innocence, by fiilse imputations of 
gnilt, nor to punish him as a criminal. But, all this be- 
ing forfeited by sin, the rebel can no longer demand or 
claim the character of innocence, or an exemption bam 
the penalty of justice. Neither the death of Christ, nor 
the promises of Ijod, were ever intended to restore the 
original rights of innocence tb sinners ; but to confer up- 
on them the amazing privilege of obtaining paidon and 
salvation, firom the pure clemency of their gradofos aove- 
reign, on the conditions of the gospel. Hence, it is 
sufRcientiy evident, that the principle from which for- 
giveness flows, is, that of henevoUnce, 

5. The condUians on which pardon orjvsHfieaHon is 
obtained. This is an important and interesting part of 
our subject. A topic on which a great diversity <^ opin- 
ion has been entertained ; and yet, we have good reaaoa 
to believe, it is very indistinc'tiy understood by the gRSt 
body of professing christians. We have met with ^bast 
who have excluded conditions altogether from the affiur 
of salvation, asserting that men were pardoned or justifi- 
ed before they were bom — ^before the foundation of the 
world : carrying justification back to a period when tiiere 
were no beings in existence to be justified ! I ! Amongst 
those who allow the conditionality of pardon, the contro- 
versy has turned on the nunU>er of conditions required 
in order to our justification. Some contending for one 
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condition only, others for more than one. In addition 
to the confusion whidi these disagreements have intro- 
duced, much perplexity and embarrasment have also 
been thrown into the way of general inquirers, by the 
discordant expositions which have been given of the na» 
tore of the conditions themselves,e8pecially whenspeaking 
on the subject of faitlu Hence, it is not surprising, that 
scarcely one in a hundred of those who compose the various 
churches, should be able to give a satis&ctory answer to 
the ample question, What is faith ? — ^the faith required 
in order to salvation ? 

It will be unnecessary to offer any remarks on the Views 
of those who discard all conditions frora the doctrine of 
man*s justification. The notion can scarcely outlive the 
present generation, and will be referred to hereafter on- 
ly as a curiosity in the history of religious opinions. 

To us, however, it is a matter of great surprise, that 
ttny difference of opinion should exist amongst men of 
enlightened minds, as to whether one or niore conditions 
be necessary in order to oui justification before God. 
The matter appears to be so clearly decided by divine 
authority — so unequivocally taught in the holy scriptures, 
that no inan, we think, who comes to the subject with a 
mhoA wrffittered, will ever miss the true sense. He will 
perceive that the inspired writers insist inuch on faith^ 
as a necessary condition : that they represent it as utter- 
ly impossible for any man to come to God, or to please 

IttDif who does not believe that he f^and that he fs arfhr 

I I 2 
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warder of them that diligently seek him.* He will per- 
ceive, as ckarlj that repentance and refcHrmation of life, 
are absolutely and essentially necessary, in order to par^ 
don. *^ Let the wicked forsake his way, and let him 
return unto the Lord and he will have mercy upon him, 
and to our God for he will abundantly pardon, "-f * 'Cease 
to do evilf and though your sins be as scarlet they shall 
he white as snow, and though red like crimson they diall 
be as wo(d. ''•;{; ** Repent and be converted, [convert 
yourselves,] thai your sins may he blotted out,"^ '^£x«- 
cept ye repent ye shall all likewise perish/'^ 

Is it not strange, we repeat, that, in the face of suc^ 
texts, we should be told, and requested to believe, that 
men are pardoned or justified by faith alone ? Why, it 
may be said, with equal propriety, that they are justified 
by repentance alone, or by reformation alone ; because 
these are frequently enjoined as conditions of pardon, 
when not a word is said about faith. But justification by 
faith alone, as the reader will perceive, is part of a sys- 
tem. Its advocates consider it necessary to the doctrine 
of propagated moral depravity, and the utter helplessness 
of man ; and they seem afraid to admit the unsoundness 
of any part of their favourite system, lest the whole fabiie 
should give way. How else can we account for their re- 
jection of the divine testimony of the holy scriptares on 
this very point ? and, for their attempts to set that tesd"^ 

♦ Heb. xi. 6. f Isa. Iv. 7. X Isa. i. 16 — 18. 
f Actsiii. .19. ^ I4uke3dii. 8. 
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mony aside, by quibbling criticisms ? St. James tells us 
that faith alone is of no yalue : as perfectly unavailing to 
spiritual life, as matter alone is to animal life. ^'For/' 
says he, ''as the body without the spirit is dead, bo faith 
without works is dead also." Again he shows that faith 
alone is of no more use or profit to our salvation than 
courteous words alone are to the relief of a fellow crea* 
ture on the verge of starvation : — ^** If a brother or sister 
be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you say 
imto them, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things whi«h are 
needful to the body ; what doth it profit ? Even so faith, 
if it hath not tporks, is dead, bein^ alone." He also pro* 
poses, for the consideration of the faith alone advocates, 
the following searching questions : — "What doth it pro^ 
fit, my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and 
have not works ? Can faith save him ? " "Ye see then, 
how that by works a man is justified, andnot hjfaithonfy*** 

We have examined, with considerable attention, what 
has been advanced by those^who contend for faith alone 
in justification, and find it impossible to reconcile their 
statements either with scripture or consistency. Indeed, 
none of them, with whom we have any acquaintance, can 
make the subject even intelligible to their readers, until 
they contradict themselves, (as most^of them do,) by ad<- 
mitting, in one shape or other, that Vepentance and 
reformation are necessary conditions of a sinner's justifi* 
cation ! In confirmation of what is here asserted, wo 
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give the following exttBCt : — *'But on what tenns, llien, 
as he justified, who is altogether ungodly^ and till that 
times workeih nei? On one alone ; which is M(h«« • « • 
JPaith in general is a divine, supernatural elenehoa^ evi- 
dence or conviction, *of things not seen,' not discoTerable 
l>7 our bodily senses, as being either past, future, or 
i^ritual. Justifying faith implies, not only a divine ev- 
idence or conviction that 'God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself; * but a sure trust or confidence 
that Christ died for my sins, that he loved mc, and gave 
himself for me. And at what time^soever a sinner thus 
beUeves, be it in early childhood, in the strength of his 
years , or when he is old and hoary-haired, God juatifi- 
eth that ungodly one ; God, for the sake of his Son, 
purdoneth and absolveth him, who had in him, till then, 
yio good thing. Repentance, indeed, God had given him 
Jiefore ; but that repentance was neither more nor less 
ihsxi a deep sense of the want of all good, and the pres- 
e)ace of all evil. And whatever good he hath, or doetb, 
^m that hour, when he* first believes in God through 
Christ, faith does not find^ but brinff. This is the fhut 
of Mih, First the tree is good, and then the fruit is 
good also. • ... .By affirming that this Mtk is the term 
or condition of justification, I mean, First, that there 
is no justification'^without it. * He that believeth not is 
condemned already ; ' and so long as he believeth not, 
that condemnation cannot be removed, but 'the wrath of 
God abideth on him.' .••..» Faith, therefore, is the jur» 
pessary omdition of justification ; yea, and the of^y 
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necessary condition thereof. This is the second point 
carefully to be observed; that the very moment Crod 
giveth fiiith (for t^ is the gift ef God) to the 'ungodly/ 
that 'worketh not/ that 'faith is counted to him for righ- 
teousness.' He hath no righteousness at all antecedent 
to this ; not so much as negative righteousness, or inno- 
cence. But 'faith is imputed to him for righteousness/ 
the very moment that he beHeveth. Not that Gk)d (as 
was observed before) tiiinketh him to be what he is not# 
But as 'be made Christ to be sia for us/ that is, treated 
him as a sinner, punishing him for our sins ;. so he coimt*^ 
eth us righteous, from the time we believe in him : that 
18, he doth not punish us for our sins ; yea, treats us as 
though we were guiltless or righteous. Surely the dif- 
ficulty of assenting to this proposition, that faith is the 
Wily cofM&'^ion of justification, must arise from not under-' 
standing it. We mean thereby thus much, that it is the 
only thing that is immediately, indispensably, absolutely, 
requisite in order to pardon. As, on the one hand, though 
a man should have evexy thing else without faith, yet 
be cannot be justified ; so, on the other, though he be 
supposed to want every thing else, yet if he hath faith, 
he cannot but be justified. For suppose a sinner of any 
kind or degree, in a full sense of his total tmgodliness, of 
his utter inability to think, speak, or do good, and his ab- 
solute meetness for heU fire : suppose, I say, this sinner, 
helpless and hopeless, easts himself whoDy on the mercy 
of Qod in Christ, (which he cannot do but by the grace 
of God,) who can doubt but he ia forgiven in that m^ 
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xnent? Who will affirm that any more is indispensably 
required, before that sinner can be justified ? Now, if 
there ever was one such instance from the beginning of 
the world, (and have there not been, and are there not, 
ten thousand times ten thousand ?) it plainly follows, that 
faith is, in the above sense, the sole condition <d 
justification.'*^ 

This is a tolerably fair specimen of the mode of treat-» 
ing the subjo^^ of justification by faith alone ; and the 
reader will perceive that it has led to the adoption of 
some rather serious mistakes and inccmsistencies. We 
are at a loss to know how the definition of repentance, as 
given above, can be turned to any practical account. It 
is, indeed, any thing but intelligible and satisfactory ; 
and nothing, we are persuaded, could have led Mr. Wes- 
ley to its adoption, had he not suffered himself to be 
carried away by the unreasonable influence of his favour-^ 
ite notion of justification hy faith alone. The nature of 
repentance, as taught in the sacred scriptures, is simply, 
a change of mind and conduct, and may be understood by 
every person in the world, who is capable of religious in- 
struction. Conviction, or sorrow for sin, is not repentance, 
but rather precedes and produces it. *' Now I rejoice, 
not that ye were made sorry , but that ye sorrowed tore" 
pentance. Fox godly sorrow worketh repentance •**'f When 
the. truth is listened to and entertained, it produces coa- 

• Wesley's Sermon on Justification by Faith, 
t 2 Cor. vii. 8, 10. 
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cerrif sorrow or distress, on account of past transgressions ; 
and this leads to repentance — a change of mind and con- 
duct* To affirm, therefore, that "repentance is neither 
more nor less than a deep sense of the want of all good, 
and the presence of all evil," is to mistake repentance for 
conviction, and to involve a subject in darkness and per* 
plexity, which the inspired volume exhibits in a light 
clear as noon-day. Mr. Wesley himself, in the absence 
offaUh alone, gives a very different account of repentance 
and its connection with just ification. He say8,^that * 'evan- 
gelical repentance is a change of heart and life, from all 
sin to all holiness."* This is exactly what we contend 
for. Again, he says, " The very first motion of the soul 
towards Grod, is a kind of repentance, "-f- Now, if the very 
first motion of the soul towards God be repentance, then 
it is certain there can be no motion of the soul towards 
him without it ; unless we say that a soul may move to- 
'wards God before it takes the first step I It will also 
follow, that, if no soul can move towards God without 
fepentance, there can be no justification without repent- 
ance ; und that, consequently, repentance is as necessary 
in order to justification as faith itself. 

On the nature of justifying faith, too, we may ask the 
intelligent reader, whether he thinks there is • any thing 
tangible^ any thing on which the anxious inquirer can lay 
hold ? To say to such a one, Christ died for thy sins, he 
loved thee, and gave himself for thee, is to carry him nq 

♦ Notes on Matt. iii. 8. f Acts xx. 21. 
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farther than he had gone already. This, it may be, he 
had believed before. All to whom the gospel is preach- 
ed, have sufficient evidence of this fact ; and may beliere 
it on the evidence therein exhibited ; and, indeed, this is 
the first thing which they are required to believe. But 
the belief of this fact is not justifying faith ; for thousands 
believe it who are still unpardoned. Jusiifyinff faiA^ 
therefore, is something different from this. To exhoit 
an inquirer, therefore, who is in distress on aceonnt of 
his sins, to believe in Christ ; to believe that he died for 
him ; to have faith in his blood ; to rely on his atonement, 
&c., &c., so &r from assisting him in coming to God, 
renders his approach much more difficult. Numbers, by 
hearkening to such directions, have been kept in uno^t^ 
tainty and distress for months or years: and many, it is 
to be feared, through this very circumstance, have been 
led to entertain hard thoughts of their Maker, aad to 
abandon the pursuit of pardon, under a persuasion that 
it was altogether unattainable ; or, at least, that the Al- 
mighty was unwilUng to bestow it upon them. 

Let the subject be divested of the ambigidty and mys- 
tification in which it has been involved, and let it be 
viewed as a subject lying within the province of reaaon 
and common sense. Then we may be permitted to ask, 
whether all correct faith be not founded on evidenee f 
Either on the evidence of our senseSf the evidenoe of 
reasoning, or the evidence of iestirnony ? If so, it "will be 
'^adily granted, that no man can believe without evidence. 
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For to believe without evidence, is to believe he knows 
not what* Now as we are said to be justified by, or 
through faith, the great and absorbing question is, what 
is the evidence on which I axa to believe, in order to jus- 
tification or pardon ? Will it be said, that 1 must believe 
on the LiOrd Jesus Christ ; and that my faith must rest 
on the evidence of his having made a full and perfect 
atonement for my sins ; and that he loved me and gave 
himself for me? To this we reply, that all to whom the 
gospel is preached, are boimd to believe that Christ died 
for them and rose again — that he loved them and gave 
himself for them ; and, of these facts, the gospel exhibits 
abundant evidence ; evidence on which all may believe 
them* And no man can be saved by Christ Jesus, un-> 
less he beli^sves this ''record which Grod has given of his 
Son." Still, this belief, however necessary, is not jta- 
tifying faith. Great numbers believe all this, who, 
nevertheless, continue in their sins, and under condenma- 
tion and wrath. The exercise of this faith, therefore, will 
not warrant the conclusion, that he who believes is jus- 
tified or pardoned. If God had pledged himself to forgive 
all for whom the Redeemer expired on the cross, on their 
believing that he died for them, this would be evidence 
sufficient to assure every sinner of God's forgiving love. 
But he has not done this : and, therefore, our believing 
the doctrine of atonement brings us no assurance of 
pardon. 

Justifying faith, or the faith through which God for- 
gives a sinner, is widely different from that which we liave 

K K 2 
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now been considering. It embraces this truth ; ^^God will 
forgive my sins, in consideration of Christ's atonement, f/ 
J forsake them and obey him,''* The ground or evidence 
I have of this, is, his sacred and oft repeated promise to 
do so. It is evident, therefore, that this faith can only 
be exercised by persons of a certain character* For the 
promise, which is the ground or evidence, by which their 
faith is supported, is made to men under certain specified 
conditions ; which is not the case when they are required 
to believe on Christ. Faith ahne, when it has respect 
to Christ, as the sent of God, and the redeemer of the 
world, saves from heathenism and infidelity, and entitles 
us to the privileges and blessings of the gospel. Bat the 
promise of pardon requires, that the wicked forsake his 
way — that he cease to do evil and learn to do well — ^tbat 
he come out from the ungodly and be separate — that he 
repent and be converted, that his sins may he blotted ovt^ 
and that he may be adopted into the favour and famOy 
of God. No man can be pardoned, then, who does not 
obey and follow Christ, because none can believe ike 
promise but those who do so. If pardon is promised on- 
ly to the man who forsakes his sins, then it is not promised 
to him who does not forsake them ; and as the man who 
does not comply with the conditions, has no promise of 
pardon, the exercise of the faith required is, to himy ut- 
terly impossible ; unless We suppose, that he may believe 
in a promise which does not exist ! 

But as it regards the man who complies with t2ie con- 
ditions ; that is, forsakes his sins, and decides fully to 
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follow Christ, the case is widely different. Let the pro- 
mise of pardon be clearly brought before him, and he 
will, at once, perceive that it applies to his case — that it 
means him as clearly and as certainly as if his name had 
been specified in the proclamation of. pardon. His com- 
pliance with the conditions, gives him that distinctive 
character to which the promise has a special reference ; 
and this is as satisfactory to him, as the mention of his 
name could be. 

The foregoing observations will enable the reader to 
distinguish between faith in Christ as the way to tlie Fath- 
er, and faith in the promise of God, through which pardon 
is obtained. All are required to believe, and maj/ beHeve, 
on the evidence of the gospel, that Christ is the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the World. But all are not re- 
quired to believe that God will forgive their sins ; ' nor 
can all believe it ; the promise (their only warrant) reaches 
only to a certain part — ^to certain characters — the truly 
penitent,* In other words, the promise of pardon is 
conditional^ and before any sinner can exercise faith or 
trust .in it, he must abandon his evil course, and determ- 
ine on newness of life. Till this is done, he can have no 
evidence that God will forgive him, because the promise 
is the only ground on which his/a»^^ or trust can repose, 
and It extends only to the character of true pen* 
itence. 

* By truly penitent, we do not mean sorrow or distress on 

account of sin merely, but that "repentance whereby we for- 
»akg gin." 
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We may leam hence, also, die reason of the difficulty 
which is so generally felt to lie in the way of believing. 
The anxious inquirer is exhorted to believe in Christ, to 
trust in Christ, &c., instead of having his attention di- 
rected to the fromUe and the ctmiUkm under which it is 
made* 

Ihe atonement of Christ is not the condition of the 
sinner's pardon. It is no where written, that because 
Christ has died for thee, therefore, thy sins shall be for- 
given ; but it is recorded^ that he who confesseth and 
forsaketh his sins, shall find mercy^ — ^that those who re- 
pent [or reform] shall have their sins blotted out.f Hence 
it will readily be perceived, that it is the misdireeHon 
given to the inquirer, which creates the difficulty. Faith 
in Christ, assures him that an atonement has been made 
for sin; and, that Gk>d is disposed to show mercy; but it 
can affi>rd no evidence that his sins are remitted. But 
when he is taught to expect pardon as an act of mercy, 
promised to all who eease to rebel, and fitUy submit them- 
selves to Gh)d — ^when this view of the subject is des^ 
brought before him, he is no longer at a loss, as to how 
it must be. He perceives an inseparable connection be- 
tween the promise and the fulfillment of the condition, 
and is satisfied that he must yield obedience, or pardon 
cannot be obtained. Now it is, that he begins to feel as 
he had never done before, the amazing power of habit: 
the strength of long indulged propensities and appetites ; 

• Proverbs xxviii. 13. t Acts iii. 19. 
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and now it is, he finds himself beset by a host of opposing 
interests and motiTes, whose influence, if he would escape 
perdition, he must oppose. He fears the consequence of 
proceedings farther in his sinful pnustices ; and yet he hes* 
itates to decide in favour of that course, to which he is 
urged by the pressing motives of religion* A terrible 
struggle frequently ensues between the flesh and the spir* 
it ; between the amimal and the man ; between a sense of 
duty and the clamours Q^apfetUe. At this moment, per- 
haps, he is exhorted to believe on Christ &c. This, he 
tries to do, and would be exceedingly glad yH faith alone 
would bring him relief; but it cannot be. Nothing less 
can be taken than an entire abandonment of his evil ways, 
and an unreserved surrender of himself to God* And 
this, we hesitate not to say, is the conviction — ^the 
first impression^ of all who receive their instruction from 
the divine orades. But there are some who corrupt 
the word of Grod ; and, pretending to be wise above what 
k written, they make the simple of heart to call in 
question these first impressions, produced by hearkening 
to the truths of God's holy book : they tell him, that he 
neiiher has power to break off his sins, nor to believe 
with the heart unto righteousness, until it shall please 
God to furnish him with that power, and to ^ve him 
&ith \ Now this is just as the devil would have it ; and 
if the sinner, at this critical moment, should heark^i to 
such instructors and yield to the flesh, as is very likely 
to be the case, his fetters will be rivetted still more eIo«e^ 
ly than before, and bk conversion to God rendered mucH 
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more difficult. But if he hearken to the dictates of rea- 
son, and to the teachings of the inspired Tolume — ^if he 
yield to the motiyes which urge him to forsake all and 
foUow Christ — if, in one word, he decide in favour of nni- 
versal holiness, the contest is at an end; he feels that the 
place on which he stands is holy ground : he has the tes- 
timony of the bible and of his own conscience, that he is 
now on the very spot where the merciful God has engag- 
ed to meet him, and to forgive his transgressions ! He 
believes the word of promise, and is justified freely 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus. 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that to believe in 
Christ, and to believe in order that my sins may be for- 
given, are quite distinct acts of faith, and supported by 
different kinds of evidence. The evidence on which I 
believe that Jesus is tiie Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
is, the fulfillment of prophecy, his working miracles &c. 
The evidence on which I believe in order to pardon, is, 
that God has promised to forgive me, if I comply with 
the terms on which the tender of pardon is made. When 
I believe that pardon is suspended on my compliance 
with certain conditions : this belief furnishes a motive for 
yielding to them ; and, when the conditions are compli- 
ed with, I have the divine promise, as my warrant for 
believing that my sins arej^rgiven. 

The simple view of justifying faith, which we have 
now been attempting to present to the reader, is touched 
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witK remarkable accuracy in the following beautiful lines, 

copied from the Wesleyan hymn book : — 

''Faith, mighty faith the promise seeSf 
And looks to that alone ; 
Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries, 4t shall be done.' " 

Before we close these remarks, it will be necessary to 
notice another occasion of stumbling, which divines have 
thrown in the way of believing. They tell us, and very 
properly, that there is no access to God but by faith ; 
seeing, that ''without faith it is impossible to please him.'* 
But they are very careful to remind us, at the same 
time, that faith is the gift of God ; and that a man could 
as easily make a world, as he can believe, untQ faith is 
given him from above ! The natural effect of such a re- 
presentation of the subject, is, the delay j if not the entire 
prevention^ of the sinner's conversion. For, if faith 
has to come from heaven, or from some other part of the 
universe, before he can believe, what can be expected, 
but, that he should wait for its arrival ? Whilst, howev- 
er, he reclines on this couch of ease — ^this downy pillow, 
which has been provided for him by his spiritual guides, 
his serious concern frequently forsakes him ; and the dis- 
tressful inquiry, " What must I do to be saved ? " is heard 
no more ! Or, it may be, he has prayed for faith ; and 
that others, also, have united their prayers with his, that 
God would remember him and give him faith ; and in 
this manner, his expectation may have been kept alive 
for a season ; but, finding that faith did not come, they 
have concluded, that it is a blessing which the Almighty 

L L 
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gives whin and to whom he thinks fit ; and that the 011I7 
thing which can be done, is, to waU his time ! 

We have long watched and deplored the mischievous 
consequences of this absurd, unscriptural, and unphilo- 
sophical dogma : and we thmk, that a little reflection on 
the subject, would lead to its rejection, by every penon 
of discernment and candour. That man's existence and 
all his powen, or capabilities, are the gift of Grod, is in* 
disputable ; but to say that the use or exercise of these 
powers, is also the gift of Grod, is to affirm that which is 
utterly inconceivable ; for, if believing be my act, what 
conception can I have of its being Ood^s i/ifi ? Will the 
advocates of this popular notion favour us with a little 
light on the subject? Will tliey tell us haw the oc^ of 
one being can be the gift of another ? As it forms a prom- 
inent article in iheii creed, tliey ought surely to support 
it, either by rational or scriptural proof. As we can find 
no such doctrine in the bible, we are certainly justified 
in submitting it to a rational investigation. If that £utft 
by which we are justified be the gifi of God, it is^evident, 
we think, that it must be given to us either conditionaSiin 
or unconditionally; these being the only conceivable 
modes in which the communication can be made. If faith 
be given uncofM^f/ionaZZy, it will follow, 1. that we receive 
it as passively and as unsolicited as we received our veiy 
existence : 2. that no man can reject or refuse fidth, when- 
ever God shall see fit to confer it upon him ; because, if 
wscomditiondily bestowed, he could no more reject it than 
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he cotdd refuse to have eyes, ears, or hands : 3. that no 
man can have faith before God is pleased to give it him ; 
which would imply that he must dean unheIiever,justso 
long as it is the will of Grod for it to he so ! 4. That no 
maU) who is destitute of faith, ought either to reproach 
himself for his unbelief; or, to be so reproached, by his 
Maker 1 To such conclusions as these, we are unavoidably 
conducted on the supposition that faith is given to men 
uncondiiionalhf. Let us now inquire, whether it be pos« 
sible for faith to be given to mankind under any condi- 
iions ? If faith be given conditionally, we may fairly ask| 
vrhat are the terms or conditions on which it is to be ob- 
tained ? Are men required to repent of their sins, and 
to pray and seek for faith, in order to receive it ? If these 
be the conditions, surely we should find them laid down 
in the holy scriptures. Surely, that book which is able 
to make men wise unto salvation ; and which is given to 
be a light to our feet and a lantern to our path, cannot 
be supposed to be silent on a subject of such vital interest 
and importance. We are commanded to seek the Lord 
and to pray for many things, and are graciously assured 
that if we seek we shall find : if we knock it shall be 
opened unto us ; but, where are we commanded to seek 
or pray forfaiAf with any such promise* that it shall be 
given ? We venture to answer, no where. 

Again, if faith be given, in answer to prayer, and to 
those who seek for it, it is clear that it must be sought, 
dther by faith, or withmt faith. If we say it is to be 

L JL 2 
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sought without faith, we contradict the bible, which re- 
quires us to ask in faith ; and declares, that without fai& 
it is impossible to please GK>d ; yea, that such as doubt 
or waver, cannot receive any thing at his hands ! If faith, 
therefore, is to be sought by those who have not faiths it 
is impossible, according to the bible, for them ever to 
find it. On the contrary, if faith is to be sought hyfaitk^ 
we are driven to the absurd conclusion, that men are to 
seek and pray for that which they already possess ! For, 
if the possession of faith be necessary in order to oar ap- 
plying for it, a child will be able to perceive, that such 
application could not be needed, seeing that the thing to 
be sought for, is already in our possession ! Thus it would 
appear, that faith cannot be 2i gift — cannot be commu- 
nicated to men, either conditionally or unconditionally. 

Some tell us, that God gives us the power to believe ; 
and that without the power thus given, no man can be- 
lieve : With it, any man may. The conclusion to be drawn 
from this appears to be, that men only have this power 
sometimes ; or, that some men only have it ; that it is & 
something which the Almighty gives or withholds in a 
kind of arbitrary manner. Our readers will perhaps a gree 
with us, that wherever the gospel is preached, and the 
evidences of God's great love to man are made known, 
faith, from that moment, becomes a duty ; and, if a du- 
ty, man must have power to perform it ; because it can 
never be a man's duty to do any thing which he has not 
power to do. God gives the power ^ when he gives th« 
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means ; and, in fact, the means may be said to constitute 
the power. No man, for instance, can believe in Christ 
or in the promises of mercy made through him, until a 
knowledge of those things be communicated to him ; nor 
is it his duty to exercise this faiths previously to his ob- 
taining such knowledge. " How shall they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard, and how shall they 
hear without a preacher? bo then faith comes 5y hearing, 
and hearing by the word of Grod." All, then, who have 
the gospel, have the power to believe, because they have 
the means of faith. To say that a man may have the 
meuTis of faith and not the power ^ is a contradiction ; for 
what jneans can a man have of exercising faith, who has 
no power to do it ? 



SECTION IV. 



Holiness or SanctificatUmj in general termSy consists in 
obedience to the will of God, according to the capacity 
and advantages of the individual ; or, in other words, 
''He that DOETH righteousness is RIGHTEOUS. 



>» 



" Without holiness no man shall see the Lord." This 
is one of those divine announcements, the force of which 
is felt by all who believe the bible ; and it has led thous- 
ands to inquire, "What is holiness ? how is it produced, 
and when may it be obtained ? " As these inquiries are 
of universal interest, and amongst the most important 
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eonnected iritih the fubjeet befiwe ns, we shall attempita 
brief reply to each of them, wifli a view to bring the 
matter before the reader in an intelligible form* 

1. What 18 hdiness, or lanctification ? We /mswer, 
( 1.) It is a something eMeniial to our being admitted 
into the kingdom of heayen. ** The pure m heart shaS 
see God." ** Without holiness no man shall see the Lord."* 
( 8.) It is a something vhich is jper^oms^— eomething 
idiieh erery man must be for himself. The holiness of 
one being eannot be placed to the account of another. 
No man can go to heaven by proxy » * Many, howeTer, 
deny ^bh position ; and teach that we are justified by 
the righteousness of Christ, and have our holiness in 
him ! Their notion is this : — ^''As Christ stood in the 
sinner's place, all holy and harmless as he was, the be- 
liever In his name stands before Ood, in the character of 
a righteous person. As nothing but a perfect righteous* 
ness could obtain &vour with the holy one, the Saviour 
bestwfs on the believer a righteousness that is divite, 
wrought authif a divine person, put on him by the dlrise 
spirit ; and, therefore, worthy even of Jehovah's accep- 
tance ,Jie puts onus A righteousness that Isdivme, 

and in that righteousness arrayed, the once guilty, but 
now justified man, stands before Ood in the character of 
one that is perfect and complete." f Need we wonder 
that professing christians generally should be in almost 
total ignorance of the real nature of Christianity, when 

• Matt V. & Heb. xii. 14. f Tweedie> pp. S6. 
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such jargon as this is daily served out to tliem» both 
from the pulpit and the press, as the pure gospel of 
Christ ? Christ's perfect holiness or obedience to the law, 
is imputed or reckoned to all ^m peoplCf and they are 
viewed as perfectly holy — as haying perfectly obeyed the 
law in him ! ! But the reader will perceive that this is 
the counter*part of the h3rpothesis respecting the impu- 
tation of Adam's sin to his posterity : only it is not so 
extensive* The m of Adaiii is imputed to all his off- 
spring ; but the righteousness of Christ to a fart only 3 
leaving tens of thousands withmt this qualifjring holiness^ 
to sink down to hell, vrithout help or hope ! When wiU 
men agree to bury these absurdities, and to be guided 
in their religious inquiries, by the|^reason*and revelation 
which God has given them ? 

That it is personal holinessi by which men aie to be 
prepared for the societjr of heaven, is most unequivocally 
taught in the bible. We read it in every exhortation to 
holiness : " Be ye holy as I am holy.'* ^'As he who 
calleth you is holy, so be ye holy, in all manner of con- 
versation." " Be diligent^ that ye may be found of him 
in peace." In every promise connecting it with eter<i 
nal life : '^Wherefore the rather, brethren, give diligenee 
to make your calling and election sure; forifyedaihem 
Hungs ye shall never fall : for so an entrance shall be 
ministered to you abimdantly into the everlasting king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" '' Blessed 
are those that do his conmiandmentsi that tliey may have 
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a right to the the tree of life, and maj enter in through 
the gates into the city.'' " Be ihau, faithful unto death 
and I will give thee a crown of life." '* The pure in 
heart shall see God." If these scriptures mean any thing, 
they mean that the holiness pf a christian must be per" 
sonalf not imputed holiness ; and, that this personal holi- 
ness is an essential condition of his being admitted^ into 
heaven. (3.) This holiness relates to the heart and to 
the life of men. But before we can understand what is 
meant by holiness of hearty we must ascertain the sense 
in which the term heart is to be taken. Want of atten- 
tion to this, has led to very gross and confused notions 
on the subject. Such expressions as, good heart, evil 
hearty depraved hearty new heart, &c., are familiar to all; 
but what we ask, is the idea generally attached to those 
expressions ? We think it will be admitted by men of 
reflection, that man must have two hearts ; the one be- 
longing to the animal^ and the other to the rational and 
moral nature ; the one given him by his creator, and the 
other /orfn€£{ by himself; the one a naiural, and the ot&- 
er a moral heart. For that which maybe holy or wicked; 
good or bad, may certainly be denominated moraL That 
this heart is of man's formation, and under his controul, 
is clear from two considerations : First, from its being 
something in itself morally good or evil ; for, to make it 
either, must certainly be man's. own doing. To suppose 
the contrary, would involve coiisequences too shocking 
and too absurd to require pointing out. Secondly, from 
what is said in the bible conceniiug it. In that most 
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accurate, and most philosophical of all books, we read, 

**A^ake you a new heart." " Make the tree good and its 

fruit will be good also." "Is thy heart right." "Keep 

thy heart with all diligence." "My son, give me thine 

heart." "If riches increase set not thine heart upon 

thetn.'* " Take heed^ brethren, lest there be in any of 

you an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the living 

God." If these scriptures do not prove that man forms 

and controls his own heart, language can have no meaning. 

The reader will now be prepared to comprehend with 
ease, what we mean by this heart, which we have denom- 
inated moral. Man, as a rational creature, is endowed 
with a capacity or power of choice ; and his actually pre^ 
ferring, and delighting in one object above all others^ 
constitute his moral heart. When he prefers and delights 
in a forbidden, or unlawful object, his heart is evil or 
wicked* When, on the contrary, he prefers and delights 
in right objects, his heart is right or good. If we could 
suppose a man to be in a state of perfect indifference, to 
have no preference, no delight in one object rather than 
another, that man could have no moral heart at all, good 
or bad. 

According to this view of the subject, all those passa- 
ges of scripture which have a reference to the heart of 
man, are strikingly significant and intelligible ; and we 
understand, at once, what is meant by holiness of heart. 
We readily perceive that it does not consist in any phis" 
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ical or constiMional state of body or mind ; but in mk- 
ing choice of God, and in preferring and delighUng in 
Holy things. This is what constitutes a holy heart ; and 
tiiis is what we are to understand by nuiking the tree good* 

Holiness of life consists in purswng the objects thus 
made choice of and delighted in ; and is Ht^frtdt whidi 
the good tree produces. When a man's heart is hc^y* 
(that is, when he prefers and delights in that which ift 
good,) his outward conduct, or life, will correspond wilii 
such a heart. He will be holy in all manner of cmiTer- 
sation. A holy Ufe^ is a sure sign of a holy heart ; and 
as long as the heart continues holy, (that is, as long lo a 
man continues to prefer and delight in God and goodness,) 
the life miui be so too ; because, "A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit ; neither can a corrupt tree bring* 
forth good fruit."* Holiness, then, is simply a deemon 
ofvdnd — ^a fiill determination to do the will of God, at 
every hazard, and at all times ; and a carrying that de- 
termination into practical effect. Whoever does thi^ » 
a holy man. 

It may here be asked, Is there any such thing as mi- 
less perfection to be attained on earth? To this, we 
answer. No. The claim to sinless perfection is for ever 
set aside by the fact, that all have sinned. For, if all 
have sinned, none are sinless, or without sin. Hence, '*if 
we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 

♦ Matt, vii. 18. 
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truth is not us ; " because, " If we say that we have not 
sinnedp we make him a liar, and his word is not in us."* 
But, although it is clear that no man can lay claim to 
sinless perfection or uninterrupted holiness, yet it is evi- 
dent from the bible, tha^ all converted men must live 
in entire holiness. '* Whosoever abideth in him sinneth 
not : whosoever sinneth hatli not seen him, neither known 
him. Little children, let no man deceive you : he that do- 
eth righteousness is righteous, even as he is righceous. He 
that (oommiteth sin is of the devil. Wliosoever is borli 
of God doth not commit sin : foi- his seed remaineth in 
him; and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.^'f 
We know of but two interpretations which have been 
given of these passages. The one Is the literal^ and the 
other a qualified interpretation. By the Uteral interpre- 
tation, we are to understand tiiat the apostle mearis just 
what he says — ^means that no man can obey and disobey^ 
be holy and sinful, do right and Wrong, at the sametime^ 
By a qualified interpretation, we are to understand him 
to mean something else ! — to mean that those who are 
bom of God, do not sin so much^ or so often as they used 
to do ! ! — that they do not live in sin ! M — ihM they do 
not sin habitually UN 

W6 believe the Hte^ sense lO be the true one ; and 
reject the other for the fbllowing reasons : — 1. Because 
it coniradicts the uniform testimony of the bible, which 
tepresents the children of God as **being made free from 
9bki and as having their fruit unto holiness.'' — as not 

• 1 John i. 8—10. f I John iii. 6—10. 
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living according to the flesh, but according to the spuit. 
2. Because it removes the partition wall, which divides 
the church from the world. If we refuse to admit the posi- 
tion laid down by the apostle, in the tenth verse, that the 
children of God are distinguished from the children of 
the devil, by their not committing sin^ it vnll be utterly 
impossible to draw a line of distinction. To say that they 
sin less than others, would only prove that they are sin- 
ners somewhat less depraved. 3. The great principle of 
love to God, and love to man, which the holy spirit in- 
spires, is opposed to the accommodated sense of these 
passages. To sin against God or man, is utterly incon- 
sistent with the love of God and our neighbour* The 
two cannot exist together, in the same individual. The 
presence of the one must, in the nature of things, suppose 
the absence of the other. 4. We oppose such a principle 
of interpretation, because it virould lead to the conclusion 
that the state of the believer is not a state of safety ; or, 
to the more revolting one, that the state of every sinner 
is safe ! If he still commits sin, he is a transgressor of 
the laws of God, and must be exposed to the penalty, and 
therefore his state is no safer than than that of odier 
sinners. 5. But the apostle contends, that it is a thing 
impossible for the regenerate to be sinners, '* He can^ 
not sin because he is bom of God." Having been begotten 
of God, (or reclaimed from his sinful practices,) he can- 
not, at the same time, continue in them ; for this would 
suppose him to be begotten, and not begotten, of Qod, 
The apostle does not mean that a child of God cannot 
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degenerate — cannot cease to love God — cannot again be- 
come a child of the wicked one. We are not to understand 
liim as asserting the impeccability of the saints of the 
Most High; because, this would contradict numerous 
facts recorded in the bible, and be inconsistent with a 
state of probation. What he means, is, that the two 
states of holy and unholy, righteous and wicd^ed, saint 
and sinner, cannot meet in the same individual — ^that no 
man can be a saint and a sinner, at the same time. The 
same view is clearly maintained by St. Paul, when writ* 
ing to the Romans. "When ye were the servants of sin^ 
ye were free from righteousness ; but now being made 
free from sin, ye have your fruit unto hoUness*" Nor 
does the apostle make any exception in favour of new 
converts, or such as are weak in the faith. He declares 
that " Whosoever is bom of God does not commit sin." 
All, then, are kept from committing sin, so long as they 
are bom of God. From the moment of a man's conver* 
sion, his heart, though not so capacious, yet it is as holy 
as it will ever be ; and, should he die at this time, he 
would be as sure of heaven as he could ever afterwards 
have been. Such a one, however, could not exhibit Aa« 
liness of lifet because he had not the opportunity ; but 
where the opportunity is given, the Ufe must be holy as 
well as the heart. 

It is generally supposed, however, that a considerable 
time must elapse between a man's conversion and his be- 
ing made holy ; between his being justified and sanctified. 
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But this sentiment is not in accordance with the sciip- 
turesi as eyezy one may be satisfied who will attentiTel; 
examine the subject* Nor can it be at all reconciled mth 
the light of reason. As all must agree, that no man can 
be holy without choosing and re$ohing to be so, it w21 
foOow, that if christians generally are only partially holy, 
it must be because they choose and resolve to be holy in 
part only ; but he who chooses and resolves to be holy in 
flome parts of his conduct only, chooses and resolves wd 
to he holy in others ! Or, in other words, he chooses and 
resolves to be both holy and wicked. This absurd con- 
dusion can only be avoided by adopting others equally 
absurd — ^by supposing tiiat believers are imder some 
sort of necessity of being partly unholy. And this is, in 
&ct, a veiy general opinion. It is thought that christians 
can oidy do some things which their Maker requires of 
ihem. What would such persons say if any one else was 
to require them to do what they could not do ? Would 
they not say, at least, that the req[uirement was unrea- 
flonable ? And vet they are willing to believe that the 
holy and righteous Lord of heaven and earth, may Im 
ihat unreasonable being ! 

We shall probably be asked, how is it, that the chil- 
dren of God — those who have been bom again, still fed 
the remams of the carnal mind, or sin remaining in them, 
fiom which they pray and long to be delivered ? We 
answer, if any one feels that there is any sin which he 
laa not given up — ^not forsaken, it is clear he is still in 
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lore with it; and that he loves it more than he 
loves holiness; and that so far from his heing a 
child of God, he gives unquestionable evidence of 
his being a child of the devil)! and never could have mis- 
taken his true character, had he not been blinded and 
misled by the contradictory sentiment under considera- 
tion. If, when a sinner repents and turns to God, hia 
sins are all forgiven, it is clear they must all have been 
repented of and forsaken ; and if a man's sins be aU re* 
pented of, all forsaken, and all forgiven, what m, we 
would ask, can there be still remaining ? Can the read- 
er form any conception of sin remaining in that man who 
has entirely forsaken it and obtained forgiveness ? Or, 
can he suppose that any man will be forgiven who doea 
not forsake all sin ? Should it be said that sin mi^y h» 
concealed in the heart for a considerable time and break 
out, long after it had been supposed to be destroyed, we 
ask how lie concealed ? Will the supporters of this doc- 
trine favour us with an explanation ? Can a man have 
pride in him, and not be proud ; anger in him, and not 
be angry ; love of the world in him, and yet not love ihe 
world : drunkenness in him, and not be a drunkard ; hy- 
pocrisy in him, and not be a hypocrite ? Again, as we 
should like to understand what is meant by this sin in 
concealment, we ask, whether it produces guilt, and sub- 
jects its possessors to'condemnation ? If it does, none in 
whom it dwells can be christians, for, ''there is no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus." If it does 
not, we are driven to the conclusion that this kindof siiv. 
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at least, is & perfeody harmless thing ; and that, there- 
fore, a man is just as well with it, as without it. Because, 
not being the transgression of the law, nor incurring 
guilt, nor subjecting to condemnation, it neither injures 
himself nor any body else ! The notion of sin remain- 
ing in those who have been forgiven, rests on two or 
three capital mistakes. 

First. The doctrine of orignal sin, as it is called, fixes 
an impression that the physical nature or constitution of 
man is, some how or other, so infected or stained by sin^ 
that it must require a long and tedious process to eradi- 
cate it. 

Secondly. The animal propensities and appetites of 
man, which he possesses in common with other animals, 
ever seek their /uZ/ gratification ; but, having a rational 
as well as an animal nature ; and standing related to 
others of his species, who have rights and claims simOar 
to his own, those appetites and propensities can only be 
indulged to a certain extent — can only be so far gratifi- 
ed as shall consist with the rights and privileges of those 
to whom he stands thus related. Their gratification can- 
not be carried beyond the limits prescribed by his creator, 
without his incurring guilt ; but, within the prescribed 
bounds, their indulgence is perfectly innocent. Now, so 
far as man is acquainted with the will of God, his reason 
and conscience will disprove and condemn such conduct 
as is contrary thereto ; and, therefore, this union of the 
rational with the sensual nature, gives rise to those in- 
ternal conflicts, experienced by every living man, and by 
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which he is at war with himself, through every portion of 
his earthly existence. Nor does religion, or a life devot- 
ed to the service of God, put an end to this warfare* 
The grand delusion, however, which so generally pre- 
vails on this subject, is, that such a deliverance may be 
obtained; and that entvre sanctification is that deliv- 
terance. It is thought that so long as there is any 
opposition to a holy life, from within, it must proceed 
&om the remains of sin ; and that no man can be sancti- 
fied until that opposition be destroyed, and those remains 
of sin washed away ! It is on this mistaken and errohe- 
ous view of the subject, that the notion of sin dwelling 
in believers, is founded. That, however, which its ad- 
vocates suppose to be the remains of sin, is, in fisict, those 
propensities, passions, and appetites, which belong to our 
inferior nature, and which are essential to our being, as 
men; and which, consequently, we must retain^ until 
*'this mortal shall put on immortality." Then, as flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God," those 
propensities and appetites which depend on the fieshi 
will exist no more. 

Those, therefore, do grossly err, on the one hand, who 
teach that we cannot be saved from all sin until death ; 
and equally do they err, on the other, who make holiness 
to consist in a deliverance from those natural propensi- 
ties, in which resides, principally, our liability to sm; for, 
it is not the possession of such propensities and appetites, 
ivhich constitutes a man wicked or sinful, but the un- 
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lawful indulgence of them — his suifering them to usatp 
the place of reason, which ought to control and govem 
them. Nor is it possible, we think, so to change or alter 
their nature, as that tliey will have no tendency to lead us 
astray. Such a change would, in fact, be their destruc- 
tion ; for, while such appetites exkt, the desire for their 
full gratification will exist also ; and will require the au- 
thority of reason, under the influence of religious motives, 
to govern and direct them. Adam, in Paradise, had the 
very same appetites and passions as we have, and with 
the same tendencies. But neither the appetites, nor their 
natural tendencies, rendered him sinful ; bat his allowing 
their unlawful indulgence. It is true, that, through the 
possession of such appetites, he was perpetually liahU to 
be led astray ; yet we never think of accounting for this 
circumstance^ by saying, that they were in a disordered 
state ; or, that his liabilty to do wrong, arose from in- 
dwelling sin ! 

In addition to what has already been advanced, we 
have several reasons for believing that christians have no 
groimds to expect deliverance from those fleshly propen- 
sities by which they are in constant danger of being be- 
trayed into sin. 

1. The scriptures no where promise such a deliver- 
ance, nor command us to seek it. It is not said, I will 
take away all your natural propensities, so that you shall 
have no more opposition from them. But, on the con- 
trary, their continued existence is supposed, in those 
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nuxnerous directions and cautions about their control atid 

government. " Make not provision for the flesh to fulfil 

tlie lusts [or desires] thereof." **Walk in [or by] the 

spirit, and ye will not fulfil the lusts of the flesh." 

" There is no condemnation to them who walk not after 

the flesh." " If ye live after the flesh ye shall die.** These 

and similar passages, clearly prove, not only that our 

fleshly appetites remain after conversion, but also that 

their existence is perfectly consistent with the highest 

degrees of holiness to which man can attain. 

2. Such a deliverance is contrary to the experience of 
all christians. There are trials, insults, and provocations, 
\inder which all feel that their virtue and consistency of 
character cannot be maintained, without a conscious 
struggle against the flesh. 

3. The sentiment we oppose is overturned by the doc- 
trine of self-denial, which teaches us not only to resist 
the devil, but also to deny ourselves, and take up our 
cross daily. This proves that there is something in the 
christian to be daily crossed and denied. And why are we 
to cross and deny any of our carnal or fleshly appetites ? 
Not because they are sinful, but plainly, because their 
unrestricted indulgence would lead us into sin. 

4. The apostles of Christ, whose holiness of heart and 
life none will feel disposed to question, were not them- 
selves delivered from the warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit. "I keep my body under, and bring it into 
subjection: lest that by any means, wh<en I have preach- 
ed to others, I myself should become a cast away.*' It 
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was not the destruction of the body, or its appetites «nd 
affections, about which he felt so anxious ; but that the^ 
might be kept in due order — ^not suffered to lead him 
into excess and crime. 

5. To expect deliverance from the animal propensi- 
ties would be to expect to be raised above the influence 
of temptation ; for these are among the most powerful 
temptations with which we have to contend, and thej 
agree in all respects with other temptations, except that 
the occasion of them is in ourselves. But a man is no 
more a sinner for being tempted from within, than he is 
for being tempted from without. In either case, the sin 
consists, not in being tempted, but in yielding to the 
t^nptation and entering into it. 

6. We oppose this delusive error, because we long to 
see a right direction given to the energies and prayers 
of all good men. Were they to devote that attention 
to the regulation and government of their animal appe- 
tites, which they waste in fruitless attempts to be delivered 
from what they conceive to be indwelling sin, to how 
much better purpose would their time and labour be 
employed. 

7. Christian holiness is greatly misrepresented ; and, 
in many instances, rendered contemptible, by the absurd 
doctrine which we now oppose. Some have made high 
and loud professions of entire sanctification, which they 
imagined to consist in a deliverance from all fleshly pro* 
pensities ; and, supposing that they had obtained such a 
deUyerance: and that nothing now remained in their 
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nature to require resistance or, expose them to danger, 
they have become less watchftd ; and, in an unguarded 
hour, have fallen into sin. The consequence is, that the 
doctrine of holiness is brought into discredit, and num-^ 
bers axe led to consider it as altogether unattainable in 
this life ! Thus it appears to us, that if we were bent 
on confirming our calvinistic brethren in their belief of a 
death-bed purgatory, and of robbing the christian of the 
joys and consolations of true holiness, we could scarcely 
devise a more successful method of doing it, than by 
straining the doctrine of sanctification so far as to make 
it imply a deliverance from all natural propensities to 
evil. 

In concluding these remarks, it may be proper to ob-t 
serve, that when a christian yields to temptation and 
commits sin, he forfeits his character as a saint, or holy 
being, and is placed in the situation of other sinners ; so 
that unless, he repent, his perdition is inevitable. Ther 
contrary supposition overturns the authority of revelation, 
and does violence to common sense. Still as uninter'* 
rupted obedience is not an essential qualification for 
heaven, every such offender, if he becomes truly penitent, 
may obtain forgiveness, through the mediation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for, ** If any man sin we have an ad- 
vocate With the Father." It is a serious and dangerous 
mistake, however, to suppose that the two characters of 
saint and sinner can meet in the same individual, at the 
same time. Such contradictions are opposed alike to 
reason and scripture. 
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2. How is holiness produced ? If we consult the bi- 
ble on this question, we shall find that holiness is sometimes 
ascribed exclusively to divine^ and sometimes to human 
agency — sometimes said to be the work of God, and 
sometimes the work of man. From this fact, and from 
the nature of holiness itself, we think it clear that both 
these agencies are essential to its production. It may 
not be so easy to trace, with accuracy, the connection 
between divine and human agency ; yet it appears to us 
that the general question is not so mysteriouis as some 
would have us to believe. So far as practical godliness 
is concerned, the subject is sufficiently clear. Let it be 
understood, then, that holiness is obedience to God — ^that 
it consists in this and nothing else, and the difiiculty of 
conceiving, how far each party is concerned in its pro- 
duction, will be considerably lessened. 

We learn from the bible that God requires men to be 
holy — -furnishes motives amply sufficient to induce them 
to practice it — ^and affords them every assistance whicli 
they can possibly need. 

From the same infallible records, we learn, that with 
regard to the part which concerns man, the great secret 
lies in obedience. To obey is to become holy, happy, and 
useful. If mankind are required to hear, examine, and 
believe, the gospel, it is in order that they may obey it; 
if apostles and evangelists receive a commission to preach 
amongst the gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
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it is that by the influence of the gospel, they may be 
turned "from dumb idols to serve the living God." All 
important, however, as obedience to God is ; and not- 
withstanding it is that which constitutes the holiness of 
rational and accountable beings, yet infinite pains have 
been taken to prove that it is something beyond our 
power — that our becoming obedient does not depend on 
ourselves, but on our Maker. If we understand the bi- 
ble, God has done every thing necessary for man's be- 
coming obedient and holy ; every thing necessary to his 
regeneration, or becoming a new creature. There is a 
continuous and unceasing influence of the holy spirit, or 
other means, operating on the hearts of men. " It is God 
which workeih in you to will and to do." The influence 
which the appointed means exert upon them, is every 
way sufficient^ and at all times sufficient^ for their con- 
version and obedience. The only thing wanted is their 
submission and co-operation ; which it is, at all times, 
their duty, and, at all times, in their power to yield. 
This is the only view which shows how man's dependance 
on God, is consistent with his freedom and responsibility. 

It will not be difficult to understand the nature of the 
change which must take place in order to a man's be- 
coming holy ; and which is termed conversion, being bom 
again, a passing from death unto life, &c. It is not a 
physical or constitutional change, produced by any mys- 
terious operation of the holy spirit ; but a change of 
heart and life, to which a man has been influenced bj 
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those motives and means so abimdantly fumisliedbjtih^ 
gospel of God's beloved Son ; and which are addressed 
to his rational and moral nature. All that can be done, 
by the truth and spirit of God, in this affiur, is "to con- 
vince of sin, of righteousness, and of judPgement," to shew 
him his guilt and danger on the one hand, and his dntj 
and interest on the other ; and to urge upon him the ne- 
cessity of turning away from the love and practice of 
sin. It does not appear that means can be carried fiir- 
ther than this. The sinner must here be left to his own 
choice. If he still prefers and delights in the ways of 
sin, his heart continues wicked, and his life also ; but if 
he yields to conviction, and decides in favour of the truth, 
his ?ieart is changed : he now prefers and delights in 
that which is good ; and the heart being renewed, or 
made holy, the Zf/e, from that moment, becomes holy 
likewise. " If any man be in Christ [have abandoned 
the fellowship and paths of the ungodly and become a 
branch in the living vine] he is a new creature, old 
things ?uive passed awayy and behold all things are 
become new." 



THE END. 
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